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For some time 
past the papers have been full of rumours as to 
representations being made by this and that 
sovereign or statesman, all pointing in the same 
direction. One week the story goes that the 
German Emperor has asked the Russian Czar 
to propose the reduction of armaments, the next 
it is the Russian Czar who is said to have taken 
the initiative in the matter, and then again 
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as chief shepherd of Christendom, by appealing 
to the various powers to consider whether 
anything practical could be done towards the 
reduction of the military expenditure which is 
bringing every power in Europe nearer and 
nearer to bankruptcy. Under those circum- 
stances it would be unpardonable if the Christian 
democracy of this great nation were to stand 
silent by, without even making an effort to 
place on record its desire that energetic action 
should be taken in the right direction. It is 
true that at this present moment we are increas- 
ing our navy, but this is due to the lack of any 
understanding among naval nations, and as 
a result there 
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it must be done speedily, and whatever move- 
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The great mischief of all popular agitations 
is that they are so often mere beating of the 
air. Pious philanthropists platitudinise upon 
platforms by the hour at a time, without having 
anything definite to propose, or any clear idea 
as to how anything could be done. This is 
especially so in connection with peace, the evils 
of war, and the horrors of the battlefield; and 
the burdens of the armed peace are themes 
uron which almost any human being can string 
together an indefinite number of eloquent 
sentences. The worst of it is that the stringing 
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nearer the desired end, and is indeed a positive 


disadvantage, as acting as soothing syrup to an 


uneasy conscience. The mere fact of having made 


a specch in favour of International Arbitration, 
or general disarmament, or of the coming of the 


millennium, is held with some people to be a 
sufficient excuse for not taking any serious 
thought as to what might practically be done. 
If the proposed agitation in favour of tho 
reduction of armaments is to have any practical 
results it must steer clear of pious platitudes 
and re :olutely address itself to the speeific task 
in hand. 


What is that specific task? It is not the 


disbanding of all the armed forces of Europe ; 


no statesman, no sovereign would listen to any 


such suggestion. Neither is it the drawing up of 
an International Treaty by which every one of 
the powers should bind themselves to submit 
all their disputes to the arbitration of am 


impartial tribunal. There is not one power in 
Europe that would sign such a treaty ; they 
may come to it noxt century, but we are living 
in 1894, and what is wanted is that we should 
effect some reduction, however slight, on the 
burdens which will weigh down the tax-payer 
in 1895. General dithyrambic dissertation 
concerning the infamy of the soldier's calling is 
out of placa in a movoment which must, if it 
succeeds at all, be successful by appealing to the 
soldiers, who in all the great European countries 
are practically supremo. The Czar is a soldier, 
so is the Kaiser, so is King Humbert, so is 
the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary. As for 
the Republic of France, although its President 
is not an officer, the army is supreme to & 
greater extent than any of the other powers, 
for France alone of all the great powers has 
resolutely set before it an idoal which can only 
be obtained by war. 

But the sovereigns of Europe although soldiers 
are alao statesmen, and they have to consiier 
their finances as well as their barracks. At 
this moment nearly every government in Europe 
is in straits owing to the continually increasing 
pressure of military expenditure. The following 
little table, compiled from the “Statesman’s Year 
Book,” gives the figures of the military and naval 
budgets of the six great powers. From this it 
will bo seen that these six great powers spend 
every year upon their armaments 146 millions 
sterling, and every year sees an addition to this 


sum, This year it will be over 150 millions. 
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£ © 28 
Great Britain ...|17,800,000 14,240,000 32,040,000 
France... ... .-.|25,470,000} 9,000,000/34,470,000 


Germany ..._ .../21,400,000) 2,400,000/23,800,000 
Renia 23,300,000) 5,000,000'28,300,000 

av aestaias roubles | roubles | roubles 
Austria-Hungary ./12,945,000) 1,257,000/14,202,000 
Italy ... ... --/10,000,000) 4,000,000/14,000,000 


What should be done? Surely the first and 
most obvious thing is to endeavour to arrive at 
an international agreement that none of the 
powers will increase its military or naval budget 
beyond the present point until, let us say, the 
end of the century. If we could have a clear 
and definite understanding that the military and 
naval budgets were not to be increased until 
the year 1900, we should have delivered the 
Continent for the next few years of the certainty 
of the annual increase in the war budget, which 
would probably bring np the total to 200 
millions by the end of the century. It may not 
be much to cry “ Halt!” to those competitors 
in the present ruinous race of international arma- 
ments, but if that “ Halt!” had been cried ten 
years ago we should all have had very much less 
taxation to pay, and none of us would have been 
in any greater danger of war than we are at 
present. If after the cry of “ Halt!” we could 
go on to press upon the various courts the possi- 
bility of cutting down the military budget by a 
tenth, we should have set a movement on foot 
which might work out to some good purpose. 

An agitation limited to this definite policy of 
an international agreement, binding all the 
powers to content themselves with the present 
maximum of naval and military expenditure, 
and a prospective demand for a reduction of 
that maximum by ten per cent., would be prac- 
tical, and would command widespread sympathy 
throughout the whole of Europe. Why then 
should our British women not take the initiative 
in this matter, and formulate some such simple, 
practical, limited programme? If the recent 
Peace Conference held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House meant anything, such an initiative on 
our part would probably be the means of pre- 
cipitating an agitation in this sense throughout 
the whole country. W. T. Sreap. 


The Daily Chronicle last week had a very kindly 
leading article on the Inebriate Home which the 
B.W.T.A. is founding. It referred to it as ‘‘a 
very sensible, helpful, and patriotic step.” 

* # * 


The Westminster Gazette thus summarises the 
provisions of the new Registration Bill. 

I. The residential period to be reduced from 
twelve months to three. 

II. The lists to be made up and revision to 
take place twice a year, thus :— 

List completed January. 
{ Revision March-April. 
, ) List completed July. 
| Revision September-October. 

List (a) will be in force from July to December. 

List (4) will be in force from January to July. 

III. Rating qualification to be abolished. 

IV. All pollings to be on one day, that day 
being Saturday. 

V. No elector to vote for more than one 
constituency while the register remains in force. 

* % * 


The books chosen by Miss Spearman, the 
winner of the prize in the ‘‘ Why women should 
have the vote” competition are: Mill’s Sujectton 
of Women ; Macaulay's Essays, 2 vols. ; Sir John 
Lubbock’s Beauties of Nature, and a History of 
the Stundists. 
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MRS. JOHN BURNS AND 
HER HUSBAND. 


’ A SKETCH BY A FRIEND. 

WHEN writing a sketch of Mrs. John Burns one 
is met at the very commencement of the attempt 
with the initial difficulty that the friend we are 
going to depict strongly objects to being 
depicted; that she always and at all times 
refuses to be interviewed, though often pressed 
to perform this penance in the service of 
enterprising journalists. 

Given a free hand on so interesting a subject 
as Mrs. Burns, it is not difficult to be a prophet, 
and to predict a charming and interesting sketch 
—not depending for its interest on the writer's 
ability, but on the charm of the portrait 
itself, on the arresting beauty of a gracious 
personality. 

It is pardonable that the public should desire 
to know something about the wife of a man of 
such vivid individuality as John Burns; a man 
who, more and more as the years pass over our 
heads, rivets the public gaze; one who will do 
much to solve the problems of the social and 
industrial life of this nation. And not of this 
nation only: for if the equitable and orderly 
solution of the greatest question which at this 
moment agitates all the peoples in Europe and 
in America is brought about in this country, it 
will demonstrate the fact that it can also be 
accomplished in every land by the mutual help 
of all classes. 

L.C.c. AND M.P. 

One cannot but watch with singular and 
increasing attention the career of John Burns 
on the arena of public usefulness which he has 
entered as Member for Battersea on the London 
County Council and in the Imperial Parliament. 
And watching his career one sees the future 
opening out before men of his stamp, who in 
the midst of their toil accomplish that self- 
education and acquire that breadth of vision 
which above all things are necessary to the 
statesman and the ruler. 

The more we observe the man and ponder 
over his future, the more our thoughts turn to 
the home-life wherein that future lies to be 
helped or hindered. Happy those to whom 
the home yields sympathy and _ inspiration. 
Political leaders in the past have often been 
assisted in their arduous tasks by the care and 
by the devotion of their wives. We all know 
that our great Liberal Leader, who has just 
retired from the first place in the responsible 
government of this nation, has acknowledged 
that, but for the help which Mrs. Gladstone’s 
unfailing devotion and sympathy supplied, he 
could not have sustained the burden of party 
leadership for nearly sixty years. 


‘*GooD JACK.” 

It is pleasant to think that women with heads 
and hearts of the same calibre are not un- 
common ; and that the younger men who are 
called upon more or less to bear the public 
burden and heat of the day may also enjoy the 
same great support in their private lives. In 
this as in many other things, Mr. Burns is one 
of the most fortunate of mortals. 
those who have the pleasure of Mrs. Burns's 
friendship who can appreciate all the little traits 
in her character which go to make her the very 
help-meet which “ good Jack ” needs. 

It is curious to stand among a crowd 
surrounding Mr. Burns’s platform at one of the 
Hyde Park gatherings and listen to the running 
comments of his audience. “Yes, Jack, that’s 
good.” “That's well put. Good old Jack!” “ You 
have made a good hit there, Jack ;” the remarks 
showing the appreciative affection with which 
his comrades listen to his words. 

Mrs. Burns first met her husband when he 
was a boy of sixteen and she about a year 
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younger. She must have been a lovely girl, and 
the appreciative boy, who was then wise and 
thoughtful beyond his years, immediately fell 
in love with his pretty companion. 

She did not then appreciate this devotion, In 
her youthful eyes the dark and Spanish-looking 
boy, who wrote articles to newspapers and had 
even begun to make open-air speeches to work- 
men, was decidedly peculiar and odd. 

But she recognised his cleverness, and appre- 
ciated the distinction of being his friend; so 
while she kept him at a distance that precluded 
quarrelling as well as love-making, her interest 
in him did not prevent her from speaking kindly 
to her boy-lover. 

It is a trite saying that the romances of real 
life are greater than the romances of fiction. 

The heart of a true woman is always softened 
by misfortune, and in this case the warmth of 
the woman’s nature was roused to fever heat by 
sympathy with the wrongs of her friend. 

The fates ordained wisely that one day the 
girl should go to hear John Burns speak in 
Battersea Park. 

A RADICAL ROMANCE, 

He had by this time reached the age of two 
and twenty, and wasno longer a boy. He made 
a stirring speech on some political subject affect- 
ing labour. It is only some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, yet what a change for the better has 
come over tho action of the authorities and the 
public! At that time they were stupidly trying 
to stifle freedom of speech and the just criticism 
of flagrant injustice ; so before young Burns had 
finished his speech, his collar was seized by the 
police present and he was dragged out of the 
Park. This so roused the indignation of one 
of his audience that all her indifference vanished 
into thin air, and she there and then fell in love 
with the hero of the occasion. Burns was 
brought up at the police-court next day, but no 
law-breaking could be proved against him, and 
he was accordingly released. 

One can hardly believe the prisoner was the 
man who is now listened to with such profound 
respect by his colleagues in Parliament and in 
the L.C.C. Burns is very fond of this incident 
in his career, and no wonder! He soon found 
out the change of sentiment in the girl he had 
loved for six years. Soon after this they were 
married, 

Mrs. Burns did not then realise the destiny of 
the man to whom she gave her heart and hand. 


THE DOCK STRIKE. 

They have lived in Battersea, Mr. Burns's 
constituency, all their married life, though not 
always in the same house. When I first knew 
them they had part of a house in the slope below 
Lavender Hill; a cosy habitation, Mrs. Burns 
possessing the happy feminine knack of making 
any room she inhabits look pretty and com- 
fortable. 

They were living in this little house at the 
time of the Dock Strike. Everyone in London 
remembers the excitement of that great struggle. 
Those who lived in the neighbourhood of the 
Docks saw the daily processions and listened to 
the stirring speeches on Tower Hill. It was a 
time of tremendous strain on the leaders, and 
for many weeks they did not sleep comfortably 
in their beds, snatching a few hours’ sleep 
when they could, eating, too, in the same hapless 
fashion. 

Besides these activities of the men there was 
a great deal of clerical work done by women, not 
less important, though unseen, in the little back 
room of the Dock Strike Committee’s head- 
quarters, in which Mrs. Burns took her full 
share. It was there the cheques were received 
and acknowledged, the daily thousands of strike- 
pay tickets given out, the amounts from the 
shops received and acknowledged, and a strict 
account kept of incomings and outgoings, press 
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reporters received and interviewed. This little 


room was indeed @ scene of very important 


business. 


Mrs. Burns had not leisure to go home more 
Sho relates an 


twice a week. 


once or 
ae returning home, which at the 


experience in 
time was by 


fortitude. She had worked 


and she intended to catch the last bus 


or train to Westminster on her way to Battersea. 


‘As she walked along she knew the trams had 
stopped, but, alas! no bus appeared. 
reached Aldgate Station only to find the last train 
had left, and was told the last bus had passed. 
Her heart sank within her; she was already 


thoroughly tired, and to walk from Aldgate to 


Battersea, with all the windings of the way, must 
be nearly nine miles. 
the office was shut up and everyone gone away. 
There was nothing for it but to tramp it home. 


A MIDNIGHT WALK. 


At first there were many people about, but as 


she got further westward the road became more 


weird and lonely; when she got to Blackfriars 
It was now 


she took to the Embankment. 
nearing two o'clock; not a soul wastobeseen. On 


she walked, the echoes of her own feet being the 
only sound she heard in this vast city save an 
occasionally passing hansom, and the gurgling 


sound of the river running to the sea. 


When she came near Millbank, at the back of 
the Westminster slums, she saw some very queer- 
She 
trembled as she approached them, not knowing 
what they might do or say; but she walked 


looking people standing or lying about. 


bravely and quickly past them, and, wonderful to 
relate, they took no notice of her, nor uttered a 


single rude word. On and on she went in the 


solemn silence, too anxious to reach home to 
know how tired she was—over Chelsea Bridge, 
up Queen’s Road, Battersea ; at last she arrived 
at her own door, almost too tired to get the 


door-key out of her pocket, and when she 
reached her room she had barely strength to get 


to bed. 

Next day she was unable to move, but 
fortunately her mother called and so found out 
her need, and ministered to her wants. 


LAVENDER HILL. 

About two years ago Mr. and Mrs. burns 
took the house in Lavender Hill where they 
now live. There Mr. Burns has the advantage 
of a room where he can write and receive 
the numerous visitors who now wait daily on the 
Member for Battersea. He is surrounded 
by the precious books which he has _ been 
gathering together ever since he was a boy. 

Then there is the kitchen, the cosiest of 
cosy places, with the sleek black pussie-cats 
reposing on the rug. Here favoured visitors 
enjoy tea and conversation, which is always 
interesting whether it is the master or the 
mistress of the house who speaks. 

Mrs. Burns’s life is full of varied interests. 
Beside the social and political work of her hus- 
band, which she thoroughly understands, having 
clear views of her own on men and measures, 
she takes a great interest in artists and their 
pictures, in music, and the stage. The theatre 
is her most refreshing pastime. After a hard 
day’s work “on household cares intent,” a good 
play refreshes her more than anything else, 
though there is the added fatigue of going out 
aud returning late at night. Mr. Burns shares 
her delight in good histrionic art. 

Mrs. Burns is the astonishment of her friends, 
for she has no assistance in her household duties. 
Accomplishing everything with her own hands— 
even the washing and ironing of the household— 
her home is a model of neatness, cleanliness, and 
comfort, Her work extends from answering the 


no means pleasant, but which 

‘ows a strong light upon her endurance and 
Pte very hard all 
day with the other ladies who were assisting, 


She 


It was no use going back, 
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innumerable rings at the door-bell to assisting 
her husband with the enormous mass of his 
correspondence. 

Mrs. Burns is always cheery and bright, 
showing in her face the quiet humour of her 
Irish ancestry. Somewhere among her grand- 
mothers there was one who came from the 
Emerald Isle, and we see the Irish type in her 
deep blue eyes, bright complexion, and auburn, 
curling hair. 

In summer Mrs. Burns's visitors havo tea in 
the garden, which commands a fine view of 
London, from Battersea to the dome of St. 
Paul’s. Lavender Hill stands high, and its 
height is gained quickly, an advantage to a view 
from rising ground. On the slope of the hill is 
situated the historic Shaftesbury Town, built 
under the inspiration of Lord Shaftesbury, to 
provide good and cheap houses for working men. 
Good intentions notwithstanding, it is said that 
the rents have risen of late! 


MRS, BURNS’S TEA-PARTY. 


But to return to Mrs, Burns’s tea-party in 
the shade of the poplars, whose leaves rustle in 
the breeze. Here the visitor sips the beverage 
which clears the brain of total abstainers and of 
the less robust moderate drinkers also. 

This reminds me of aconversation which took 
place at one of these tea-parties. 

One of those present told Mr. Burns how a 
clever man, of great thinking powers and obser- 
vation, who belonged to an expiring generation, 
had once said to him, ‘“ That it was absurd to 
talk of the emancipation of the working classes, 
because, if they really wished to be masters of 
the situation, they had only to save the money 
they spent every week on drink, combine 
together, and use the money on their own educa- 
tion and the study of social and political sub- 
jects. They would then be free ; and no force,” 
said this observer, “could stand before them if 
they were only sober and determined. Doubt- 
less,” he added, “the ruling classes had encou- 
raged drunkenness in the past, since a drunken 
population was more easily managed, and more 
deferential, than a sober one could be—but all 
that is changed. They continue to be fools and 
sots instead of choosing to be self-respecting 
free men.” 

Mr. Burns remarked that his friend was right 
in his view of the situation, Curiously enough, 
we see that the Labour movement and the 
Temperance movement have arisen together. 


AS TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 


The objects of Trade Unions are to obtain 
better conditions of employment for their 
members, but this can only be successful if the 
members are sober and self-respecting men. The 
work of the Trades Unions cannot be carried 
on under other conditions. 

It is a remarkable thing that among the 
thousands of men who now frequently assemble 
to demonstrate on some point of the Labour 
programme, a drunken man is never to be seen. 
It is well known that both Mr. and Mrs, Burns— 
and, indeed, all the eminent Labour leaders and 
their wives—do all their strenuous work on 
purely Temperance refreshment. Their friends 
know well, from the pleasure their society affords, 
that this self-denying ordinance does not detract 
from the liveliness of their conversation or their 
enjoyment of life. 

Mr. Burns is one of the few men who go in 
without reservation for one man one vote, one 
woman one vote, whether married or unmarried. 

His wife takes the liveliest interest in the 
subject, and is a very hearty advocate of woman's 
suffrage on the purely democratic and universal 
plan, holding that the necessities of those who 
possess no property call for representation in 
the state much more loudly than do those who 
have the protection which property itself gives. 
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FREE HOMES. 


A PLEA FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 
BY ISA PRIESTLEY. 
For some weeks past there has been going on in 
Wiltshire a dispute, which though comparatively 
small, is yet of far more than local interest, 
involving as it does the question of the abomin- 


able system of ‘‘ Tied” cottages, and occurring 
just at the time that the labourer is given a 


voice in the management of the affairs of his 
village. 

One of the greatest words that language has 
No other 
nation has its equivalent, and it has become a 


world’s word; but it is England that gave it 
birth, and in it is crystallised English life and 
thought. That simplest yet most powerful of 


songs, ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” strikes England's 
common chord, whilst the oft-quoted proverb 
that ‘‘the Englishman’s house is his castle” 
suins up English freedom and English life. But 
when we come to the agricultural labourer all 


this becomes merely the expression of a beauti- 
ful sentiment, having no facts to base it. 


TIED HOUSES. 


Under the tied cottage system the labourer’s 
house is by no means his castle, but rather the 
landlord's outwork, preventing the worker from 
escaping from the land of bondage. This crying 
evil is specially rampant in Wiltshire, and quite 
recently the Bishop of Salisbury has felt com- 
pelled to speak out on the subject. Wiltshire 
be it remarked, has a bad record. In educa- 
tional matters it is the most backward of 
English counties. It also heads the list as 
regards increase in insanity (owing to extreme 
poverty and bad social conditions) and poor 
relief. In some parts of the county wages are 
not more than 9s. a week, whilst the average is 
But head and front of the offending 


which the labourer has no option but to rent his 


house from his employer. The power thus put 
into the hands of the employer is enormous, 
and militates against effective progress. i 


It is 
impossible to raise the standard of comfort, and 


an almost insuperable bar is placed in the way 
of Trade Unionism. 


‘““If we'd free cottages 


we'd all join the Union,” said one man. The 


agricultural labourer is a long-suffering man, 
but not for ever will he consent to have his home 
entirely at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
employer, and he is now voicing his grievance in 


connection with the present lock-out, tho 
circumstances of which, brietly stated, are as 
follows: 

AN AGRICULTURAL UNION, 


Just new is the time of cabbage planting. 
This is piece work, and the rate paid in Wilts is 
10s. per acre, On an average aman will plant 
a quarter of an acre per day, but weather 
interferes with work. Five weeks ago Mr. 
Collins, a farmer at Feicheldean, South Wilts, 
announced a reduction in this work of 33 per cent. 
offering the magnificent wage of 7s. peracre. As 
members of the Wiltshire Agricultural and 
General Workers’ Union the men stuck by the 
standard rate, and refused any further sweating. 
Thereupon tho farmer locked them out. Backed 
by their Union the men have been standing out 
steadfastly, and so strong is the sympathy that 
men imported from other parts of the county on 
hearing for the first time of the strife have thrown 
down their tools, declaring that had they known, 
nothing would have induced them to come, and 
have shown their good faith by joining the 
Union. The Union—still in its infancy—is 
doing splendid work. All over the district. 
meetings have been held, the Secretary, Mr. 
J. S. Hamilton, putting heart and courage into 
the men by his own untiring energy and enthu- 
siasm. On Saturday week a mass meeting was 
organised, an event unknown in those parts 
before, where the men, unorganised — and 
wretchedly poor, have had to struggle on bearing 
the yoke. That night J drove out with 
the Secretary through the lovely green, undu- 
lating country to the seat of war. Little grey 
and red villages, looking picturesque enough in 
the veil of twilight, nestled in the setting of 
delicate Spring green, on closer inspection 
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showed as groups of poky, inconvenient, airless, 
One group of tumble- 
down, consumptive-looking cottages might have 
est of Ireland moor 


sunless little dwellings. 


had a pre-existence on a 
some years ago. 

‘*Kight peo 
the last stage of decay. 


It made one shudder to think of a family 
herding together in the cramped sleeping-room, 


rain pouring through the roof, the small window 


excluding rather than admitting light and air. 


“ That poor chap,” remarked my companion of 
, ‘is in a bad 
way. The roof of his cottage is only —- 

or a 


a man who passed us on the ro: 


from falling in by the top of his 
long time bay he’s been trying to get his land- 
lord to make the necessary repair, but with no 
avail.” 

A turn of the road brought us into Netheravon, 
around which lies the property of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. 

“‘ How are things here?” I enquired. 

“Tied cottages again,” was the reply ; “and 
difficulty as to repairs. It’s nobody’s business to 
mind the tenant. He goes to his landlord, who 
sends him to the agent, by whom he is bundled 
back to his landlord. There are two better 
cottages,” he added, pointing to a couple of 
pretty-looking little red brick dwellings, ‘‘ but 
even there there is not sufticient accommodation.” 

As we drove into the inn yard at Feicheldean, 
I asked the proportion of tied houses in the place. 

‘‘ Sixty-five out of seventy,” was the answer. 

‘‘ And the men locked out ?” 

‘¢ All living in houses belonging to the farmer. 
Naturally, they have received notice to quit, but 
we mean to fight it out in spite of evictions.” 

From all parts of East and South Wilts men 
had ampelt in the pouring rain to show their 
sympathy with their comrades, and soon at least 
800 persons had crowded into the yard. Had 
the weather heen less severe some hundreds of 
women would also have been there to join in the 
demand for a free home. There was no tumult, 
no bitter or rash words uttered, but every men- 
tion of the Union was received with a ringing 
cheer. ‘Stand by yout Union,” was the burden 
of every speaker's cry. Small danger that they 
will not! It was, however, when the question 
of the home was touched on, when they were 
reminded of how it lay in their employers’ hands 
in one short week to shatter their domestic hap- 
piness, that the words winged their way straight 
to each man’s heart. 


BACKBONE OF THE COUNCIL. 

‘¢ Homes fit for no Christian man to live in,” 
was one speaker’s description. 

‘Ay, it’s worse than that. Not fit for 
animals,” came the response, in deep, intense 
tones from a middle-aged, bearded labourer, 
standingin the front ofthe deeply attentive crowd. 

In their fight with their employer for what 
is, after all, not a fair subsistence wage, the 
clergyman of the parish is holding with the men, 
throwing himself heart and soul into their 
~ cause, and preaching on the matter in his church. 
Here is a true shepherd of the sheep, and were 
all the country clergy more like Mr. Raikes, the 
cause of the labourer would stand a better 
chance. He hit the right. nail on the head. 

‘‘ By your Parish Council you will be able to 
raise your conditions, but,” said he, with a strong 
emphasis, “‘remember your Trade Union is the 
backbone of your Parish Council. Before you 
had started your Union I despaired. I hoped 
for nothing from the new Parish Council. Stand 
by your Union, for only through it can you work 
out your own salvation.” 

The fight is going on. Will none of 
the old and strong trade unions go over 
to this Ephesus and help? Until his home 
is free, until the labourer is rendered inde- 

ndent in this respect of his employer, 
te is fighting against tremendous odds. The 
remedy for this evil condition is only to be found 
in the application, with certain necessary modifi- 
cations, of the Labourers’ Act (Ireland) to Eng- 
land, giving to the Boards of Guardians power 
to erect and let cottages at low rates to the 
labourer. The returns show how excellently the 
Act has worked in the Sister Isle, and in press- 
ing strenuously for its adoption here, the Wilt- 
shire Agricultural Union is on the right road for 
reform. 


yeople living there,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
nodding his head towards one which looked in 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HIGH ROAD AND THE LOW ROAD. 


‘“ Anp now what is to be done?” Pat asked. 
Jean lifted her head proudly, and her eyes 


flashed. 


“ Nothing is to be done. I shall go on 
exactly as before. If people harbour evil 


suspicions they hurt themselves, not me 


Only I pray that they will keep them from 


Mr. Allison.” 
Pat shrugged her shoulders. 
‘“‘He knows everything by this time. 


horrible.” 

“‘ Did nobody think of a possible explana- 
tion ?” Jean asked, bitterly. 

“T fancy they did not want one. 
far more exciting and piquant to imagine an 
elopement than anything else. It was au 
event, and they made the most of it. Oh, it 
stirred up all the mud of their natures beau- 
tifully, I can tell you.” 

“Tt might have aroused the good, I think,” 
Jean said. ‘And now I suppose I shall be 


ignored by everybody.” 


‘‘ Not at all,” said Pat, briskly. ‘“‘ You are 


far more interesting than ever before. Even 
Clara Stoddard is beginning to respect you. 
They think you a person with a robust con- 
science, and it will entertain them to sound 
that organ.” 


“Pat dear, it may amuse you; but it is 


cruelly hard for me.” 


Jean’s lips quivered. She turned away, 


but Pat’s arms were round her in an 
instant. 


“Poor old Jean. You mustn’t mind; it 


is only that I am so thankful to have you 
back, and to know that you are your good, 
old self. I feel that nothing is of any import- 
ance beside that—not even Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan’s horror at your conduct.” 


“What right had she to condemn me?” 


Jean asked, hotly. 


Pat shrugged her shoulders again. 
“The right of unbelief in humanity, I 


suppose. You see, your silence confirmed 
their suspicions. 
would have been no mystery and no one 


If you had written, there 


would have noticed the newspaper gossip.” 

‘‘T know,” Jean answered, sadly. ‘“ But 
at first I thought of nothing but mother. 
And when I got to Skyrle there seemed to be 
no other life. The telegram had separated 
all this side of me from the Skyrle side. 
Does everybody think the worst ?” 

“Hm, most of them, Miss Penfold and 
Miss Blunt have taken your part, but the 
others—— Well, thank goodness, you are 
back to explain the situation. You will 
marry Mr. Allison, and then they will forget 
that there was ever a scandal.” 

A vivid blush swept over Jean’s face. 

‘¢ Why should our marriage make a dif- 
ference in their judgment?” she said. “ It 
cannot alter the facts. ..... And Pat,” 
she added, in a low tone, “you must not 
speak like that again. Mr. Allison is already 
married.” 

Pat stared at her a moment, and her face 
grew blank. 

‘“‘ Married! ” sho exclaimed. ‘And all the 
while he has made you think... . . . Jean, 
his conduct is shameful! He has deceived 
you abominably.” 

“No,” Jean cried, lifting her head proudly, 
‘“‘he has never deceived me, I have known 
all along. And now the only thing that 


It 
has gone the round of the papers. It made 
me miserable to see your name in such a 
connection, and the talk downstairs was 


It was 


for women. He loves me, and I love him; 
but he has gone through the form of marriage 
with a woman who deceived him, and we can 
be nothing but friends.” 

‘“‘ And the woman in the hospital is his 
wife?” Pat asked, silenced by the desperate 
whiteness of Jean’s faco. 

“ Yes,” said Jean, softly ; “and you must 
help me to help her for his sake.” 

Pat looked at the worn face of her friend, 
and read there the story of the tragic love 
that seemed to have blighted her life; and even 
while there rose in her heart a protest against 
life that could bring such sorrow the protest 
was silenced. A high beauty touched Jean’s 
face and made it noble. The calm eyes had 
looked face to face on duty, and had gained 
depth and clearness of vision. Sorrow had 
laid its benediction on her head; and pain 
had wakened the trustful spirit that accepted 
her lot unmurmuringly. A _ strong pure 
woman had come forth from the fire of that 
hopeless love, and the murmur died on Pat’s 
lips. Happiness was not life’s best gift ; and 
in denying it, life had given a nobler dower 
to Jean. 

Pat, with her eager spirit, saw something 
of this. ‘Tears rose in her eyes, and, half- 
ashamed of the soft mood, she put her arms 
round Jean’s neck, and cried heart-brokenly 
for the end of her hopes. 

It was true, as Pat said, that Jean’s dis- 
appearance had gone the round of the papers. 
Miss Blunt had come in one night, startled 
by a paragraph in the Star announcing 
Allison’s elopement with a lady with whom 
he had been collaborating on a novel. Her 
thoughts at once flew to Jean, and she 
hurried upstairs to warn her of the unenviable 
publicity her work was giving her. At 
No. 28 she found Miss Penfold and Pat con- 
ferring on Jean’s disappearance, and the 
three entere1 on a confederacy of silence. 
But it was of no use. The whole of Keppel 
Street rang with the sensation of the hour ; 
and the journalist, scenting copy, burrowed 
about the affair until she found enough roots 
for the public delectation. 

Now Jean had come back; and Pat saw 
that her face was vindication enough of her 
innocence, but with newly-learned cynicism 
she doubted if the women in the flats would 
have eyes to see it. She was prepared to 
stand by Jean through good report and evil 
report, but she knew that public opinion was 
against her. Jean found this out when she 
appeared in the dining-room that evening. 

Her entrance was the signal for a pause, 

eloquent in its unexpectedness, The clatter of 
talk hushed suddenly. She was pilloried on 
the frame of general observation. 
Then Miss Blunt called her to the seat beside 
her; and Miss Penfold in the chair opposite 
leaned over to shake hands, and break the 
incriminating stare of Mrs. Wentworth-Soan. 
Pat plunged into an argument with Clara 
Stoddard ; and vanquished her opponent by a 
story that drew unwilling laughter from 
every one. The silence was conquered, and 
the glances diverted from Jean’s face to her 
black frock. The journalist congratulated 
herself that her copy had ben sent in and 
paid for. Her conscience, as she boasted, 
was chiefly noticeable for its absence ; but she 
could not have given food to scandal after 
seeing the sadness of Jean’s eyes. She re- 
membered that her own mother was dead, 
and she came round to Jean’s side of the 
table and in a loud voice invited her to 
coffee. 

Jean did not accept the invitation. ‘‘ She 
was expecting a friend, the editor with whom 


she worked, to call upon her,” she said, 


keeps him from marrying me is his honour | quietly. 


rr 
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“Mr, Allison?” Mrs. Wentworth-Soan 


-ked in a voice pointed like a needle. 
pare she sinwered, not flinching before 
her level stare. “ We have not finished our 
writing together. It was impossible to do 
anything while we were at home, and Mr. 
‘Allison left as soon as the legal work was 
finished ; now we must get on quickly to 
make up for lost time.” 

The words were like a bomb scattering the 
ladies. One by one they withdrew, on fire to 
discuss this development ; and Jean was left 
with Miss Blunt and Miss Penfold, 

“Jean, you are a brick!” said Pat, 
approvingly. ° e e . 

Jean had not expected to see Allison again, 
for some time at least; but he had written 
an urgent note, begging for an interview, and 
she felt strong enough now to meet him. 
She received him in the sitting-room where 
they had faced their hopeless love together. 
Pat was out; she had gone to a lecture with 
Dr. Ryland. Through the wall came the 
sound of Miss Penfold’s piano, beating out the 
air of Dustto. 

Allison’s face was dark, and the sight of 
Jean’s calmness did not make his task easier. 

He did not shake hands, but walked up and 
down the room stormily ; and Jean leaned 
against the mantelpiece and followed him 
with eager eyes, from which the pain had 
gone. It was so good to see him again. 

“TI wonder if you will ever forgive me?” he 
broke out at last. ‘‘ I tried to help you, and 
I have blundered confoundedly. . . . I ought 
to have seen it. I am a man of the world. 
Jean, I only thought of it when it was too 
late.” 

‘“‘T know,” she answered, softly. ‘ But we 
need only mind the things that are true.” 

“It is not for myself that I care,” he went 
on; “it is for you—your good name is dearer 
to me...” He broke off suddenly. “I 
thought you would never wish to see my face 
again.” 

She smiled at him a brave little smile that 
was full of sadness. 

‘“ We are only answerable to God—you and 
I. It seems to me that He has set us apart 
that we may help each other. You have no 
one; and am I to lose everything ?” 

He moved hurriedly up and down the 
room. 

“I think it will be better when we ga 
back to work,” she continued. ‘ You wrote 
about the story, but I don’t agree with you 
that it would be wiser to work at home. I 
shall go to the office to-morrow as usual.” 

Iie turned sharply towards her. 

‘“‘No,” he said, quickly, “ you must not 
come to the office.” 

“Why not ?” she asked. 

“Don’t you understand? . . . Don’t you 
see? The world has not much faith in... . 
Jean, you are not a child; you must under- 
stand,” 

Jean’s face had grown white while he 

spoke, Put like this into words, the thing 
stung her in her most sensitive feelings. 
All the pride and eagerness died out of her 
eyes, and left them dim; but Allison did not 
look at her. He was speaking rapidly, rush- 
ing over the stones in his pathway. 
_ “T have done my best to explain. There 
18 a paragraph in every paper this evening ; 
but for fifteen who read the slander not one 
will read the explanation . And to 
oe that it is I who have brought it on 
youl” 


' | : e turned away again, and Jean lifted her 
read. : 


And dloes no one believe? Do they all at 
the oftice—think that—that?” 


could not bear that even his eyes should see 
her humiliation. He faced her then, and laid 
his hand tenderly on her shoulder. 


than anything. You must give me the right 
to protect it. 


wife. 
As my wife, no one dire whisper a breath 
against you.” 


with temptation. 
by the doubts of friend and foe, Allison’s name 
and protection offered her shelter, and oh! 
how her weary heart longed for its hiding- 
place. 


sob, and the colour leaving her face made her 
cheeks white and ghastly. 
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She covered her face with her hands. She 


“Dear, your good name is dearer to me 


‘“T trust you to do that—always,” she 


whispered. 


“ But I am _ helpless now till you are my 
Jean, that is the only way out of this. 


She did not speak; the moment was big 
Baffled, beaten, assaulted 


Why should she sacrifice everything —name 


and fame, work, honour, home, love—all 
these for an empty princip!e ? No one could 
wish it, no one could justify it. . . . All 
her determinations and steadfast purposes 
trembled. Her heart sprang out to meet 


Allison’s love, and she was ready to renounce 


her loyalty to her sex. But the renunciation 
filled her soul with an aching emptiness. And 
in that agonising quiet the notes of the piano 
in the next room beat against her ear— 


“Oh, you will tak’ the high road, an’ I will tak’ the 
low road.” 


Her hands dropped from her face, and she 


lifted her head, and in the movement her 


wavering resolutions gained strength and 
poise. 
“Oh, you will tak’ the high road, an’ I will tak’ the 
low road.” 
The two roads were before her now. Which 

would she take ? 

Allison’s hand on her shoulder tightened. 
“ Jean, lassie, that is the only way out of 
She rose to her feet, and he saw that her 
despair had given place to a strange exulta- 


it 


tion. 


“No,” she said, slowly, “there is another 
way out of it, and we will take the high road. 
You cannot save my honour by sacrificing 
yours. My dear, my dear, you must help 
me. We can live down all this. We can 
fight the lie, and the truth will fight with us.” 

“‘ What do you propose to do?” he asked, 
coldly, vexed that he must put the bald 
truth before her. 

“To-morrow,” Jean answered, ‘I shall 
go to the office as usual, and we will take 
up our work again, just as though neither 
death nor life had come between us.” 

“You don’t know what that means,” he 
said, roughly. ‘I can’t expose you to it. 
Why should you be sacrificed because women 
have always been sacrificed by the stronger 
force? Can I get justice for a million women 
when I can’t secure it for the one woman I 
love? What is an abstract principle to me 
beside your good name? Jean, if you love 
me you will let me protect you now ; you will 
be my wife.” 

He put his arm round her, and would have 
drawn her to him, but she freed herself, anc 
looked sorrowfully at him. 

“T Jove your honour more than my happi- 
ness, and as long as your wife is living I will 
never take her name.” 

Then she caught her breath with a little 


Through the wall came the end of the 


song— 


‘But me and my trae love will never meet again 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond.” 


(To be continued.) 


Binns will have none. 
him a mere “ Will-o'-the-wisp,” and he urged 
the churches to include in their activities tem- 
perance reform, by which ‘‘ he meant the wise 
use of stimulating beverages, such as wine, beer, 


and spirits, or the wise partial abstinence from 
use.” 


on the Home Sccretary. 
| is contemplated. 


CONFERENCE AND TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. 


A Most remarkable discussion on the Temperance 
question took place at the recent National Con- 
ference of the Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, Presbyterian, and other non-sub- 


scribing or kindred congregations held in 
Manchester. 


The report of the proceedings seems to take 


the reader back fully a quarter of a century in 
Temperance reform, and it is almost startling to 
find so many members of a religious body pro- 
fessedly of advanced thought, of keen social 
instincts, and of democratic tendencies, so retro- 
grade in their relation to Temperance Reform. 


The discussion took place after the reading of 


a very sympathetic paper by Mr. Armstrong, of 
Liverpool, well known for his generous views on 
the Temperance question, the Woman question, 
and all that pertains to the amelioration of 
humanity. But his eloquent appeal to the 
reason, the conscience, and the compassion of his 
hearers in favour of Total Abstinence, and his 
noble defence of the “ fanatical teetotaller,” and 
his assertion that no man had a right to found 
his wealth upon that which produces such 
monstrous evils as does the drink traftic, was met 
by a rejoinder from the Rev. Mr. Binns, of 
Blackpool, worthy rather of a brewers’ platform 
than the pulpit of a Christian ministry. 


A NEW WILL-O’-THE-WISP, 
Of ‘temperance,’ as we understand it, Mr. 
Total abstinence is to 


Total abstinence he regarded as a _physio- 


logical mistake, disregarding as he did the 
testimony of men like Sir Andrew Clark and 
Sir Henry Thompson, and quoting as his medical 
authorities two men of lesser light, whom he, 
with ignorant assurance, told his audience, were 
“worth more than two hundred medical mediocri- 
ties who differed from them.” 
that crime, poverty, disease, and a host of other 
evils accompanied the use of alcoholic beverages, 
he contended,amidst loud and repeated laughter, 
that ‘the generous wine, the healthy beer, the 
ethereal spirits, founded on water and trans- 
muted into essence of waters, somehow produced 
results among those who used them in temper- 
ance which panting, water-drinking nations 
toiled after in vain.” 


While admitting 


A ONE-SIDED ARGUMENT, 
His whole speech bristled with similar self- 


contradictions, as obvious as flippant, with 
deductions drawn from impossible comparisons 
between alcohol and non - alcohol drinking 
nations, and with assertions concerning what he 
termed the “condemned cause ” of prohibition, 


which revealed on the face of them that he had 
had no personal experience of the effect of pro- 
hibitive laws. 

One more specimen of Mr. Binns’ logic may 
be given: ‘ Socrates and Shakespeare were wine 
drinkers. We have had no second Socrates and 
Shakespeare who were total abstainers ; there- 
fore total abstinence is proved to be non-con- 
ducive to the production of first-class intellects.” 

The Rey. Mr. Steinthal and others entered 
their earnest protest against the line taken up 
by Mr. Binns on the discussion of our great 
national curse, and we cannot but give our 
Unitarian friends the benefit of the doubt in 
expressing the hope that in an ill - advised 
moment they allowed a matter of the most 
serious import to be discussed at a public and 
national Council in a manner which would have 
better befitted the arena of a young men’s class, 
where opposition is set up with academic rather 
than with real intent. 


Ithaving been reported that Mr. Asquith’s new 
Factory Act will not include laundries within its 


provisions, the Women’s Trade Union League has 


taken prompt action in the matter, and is bring: 
ing pressure to bear through the trades unions 
A vreat demonstration 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before many days have passed we shall have 
another Parliamentary debate on the question 
of the extension of the franchise to women. 
Mr. Walter McLaren never loses an opportunity 
of raising this issue; and the second reading of 
the Registration Bill, which the Government 
introduced last week, will furnish him with an 
excellent opportunity of again raising the 
question in a very definite issue. Isast November, 
it will be remembered, Mr. McLaren defeated 
the Government when they refused to accept 
his “ Instruction ” empowering the Committee to 
add to the Parish Councils Bill a clause giving 
the parochial vote to all women whether 
married or single who would, if men, possess the 
municipal or parliamentary franchise. When 
defeated on this motion the Government accepted 
the situation and inserted a clause conferring a 
yet wider franchise, to which innovation all 
parties agreed. Mr. McLaren now proposes to 
move an instruction empowering the committee 
to extend the Parliamentary franchise to women. 
We shall be curious to see how many members 
have the courage of their convictions when the 
whole issue is thus definitely raised. Will 
Mr. McLaren be able to take a majority of the 
House of Commons into the lobby with him? 
Last November he had a majority of twenty-one. 
But in estimating the chances of the “cause” on 
this occasion, it must be remembered that there 
are many members who are sympathetic enough, 
but who will be very sensitive about the possi- 
bility of turning out of office a government 
otherwise so democratic. 


A leading article in a recent issue of the 
Cambrian News argues that because this 
country receives many millions of revenue from 
the liquor trade therefore temperance people are 
not sincere in their protests against the liquor 
trade. It is necessary that a human brain should 
be a great deal fuddled with alcohol before it 
can regard that argument as involving anything 
of the nature of logic. What inthe world have 
the temperance people to do with the way the 
revenue is raised ? So long as the liquor trade 
exists there is no doubt that high licences tend 
to restrict the mischief that it occasions, and 
there seems to be no reason whatever why the 
trade Which occasions an enormous expenditure 
to maintain the police, the workhouses, the 
prisons, and the lunatic asylums should not bear 
the cost of institutions which exist mainly for 
its benefit. 


It is notorious that in certain parishes in this 
country, and in great districts in America where 
the trade is superseded, there is no pauperism 
and no crime; and as the liquor trade is the 
greatest existing institution for the manufacture 
of paupers, criminals, and lunatics, common 
justice requires that liquor traffickers should 
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maintain their own victims, and not throw that 
additional burden on the innocent total 
abstainers who have done nothing to occasion 
either pauperism, crime, or lunacy. But if the 
Cambrian News imagines that the temperance 
party in this country approves of the existing 
system of raising revenue out of the drunken- 
ness, crime, and insanity of the nation it only 
displays its absolute ignorance of what total 
abstainers have been saying for more that fifty 
years, 


The immense majority of total abstainers are 
in favour of the total suppression of the liquor 
trade, and that would obviously sweep away at 
a blow the whole of the revenue which is now 
received from that accursed source. But every 
man whose intellect is not fuddled with alvohol 
is well aware that the loss occasioned in that 
direction would be repaid a hundred times over 
by the enormous wealth which would spring up 
in every direction. When the liquor trade goes 
up every other trade goes down. If the liquor 
trade was suppressed, pauperism would disappear, 
crime would be reduced to a minimum, and 
there would scarcely be any lunacy. We should 
save in this direction alone a great deal more 
than we should lose in revenue from the liquor 
trade; and beyond that, new sources of income 
would be instantly created in all directions that 
would furnish happy Chancellors of the Exchequer 
with an embarrassing and bewildering variety of 
fresh sources from which to derive ample 
revenues for the State. 


A medallion of Madame Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt was unveiled last Friday in Westminster 
Abbey by the Princess Christian. It is appro- 
priately placed beneath the monument to Handel, 
whose remains are interred in the Abbey, and 
who was the master to whose music the great 
vocalist was most devoted. Around the medal- 
lion of her tender and womanly face are the 
words, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and 
immediately after the unveiling a beautiful voice 
was heard afar off, singing these words, with 
which the Swedish nightingale was wont to exalt 
the great audiences that hung upon her silvery 
tones. Dr. Bridge, the celebrated organist, then 
played a composition by her husband, Otto 
Goldschmidt. If all distinguished women were 
as genuine and gentle-hearted as Jenny Lind, the 
woman’s cause would soon be universally trium- 
phant. Doubtless the secret of her power is 
found in the reply she made when asked if the 
adulation she received did not elate her. She 
seriously answered, “Oh, no; I only sing to 
God.” She felt that in the exercise of her 
great gift she was simply rendering it back to 
Him by whom it was bestowed, and that she 
did so in the service of humanity. 


Standing beside the resting places of Tenny- 
son and Browning, we could not help feeling 
that a bust of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
ought to be placed in Westminster Abbey by 
Englishwomen, or, better still, medallions of 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, who will always 
live in the world’s thought side by side. It is 
significant that Jenny Lind’s medallion is the 
first that has been placed in Westminster Abbey 
to commemorate the talent or achievement of any 
woman. 


The suggestion made by Mr. Stead at the 
meeting of the ladies of the ballet connected 
with the scenic exhibition at Olympia was 
practical and to the point. The best kind of 
help for any one is self-help, and if the ladies of 
the ballet were united ina Trades Union or 
Professional Association, or whatever one likes 
to call it, they would remedy a great many of 
the worst evils to which they are exposed, It 
is about time that it was more generally 
recognised that all efforts of union and association 
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for the promotion of mutual service are essen- 
tially Christian, and that every Trade Union or 
Freemasons’ Lodge, in so far as it is altruistic, 
is a branch of the Christian Church. It may be 
a mutilated branch or a very imperfect branch, 
but mutilation and imperfection are charac- 
teristics of all Churches, certainly not excluding 
the most orthodox. Hence the most effective 
way to preach the Gospel among many classes 
is to urge them to form Associations ; because 
if a man will not help his brother or his sister, 
whom he best knows, there is very little hope 
of inducing him to help a Deity with whom he 
has more or less vague acquaintance. 


Does prison life reform or confirm the 
criminal ? The question may well be asked in 
the case of the two boys—almost infants— 
recently condemned to five days’ imprisonment 
in Pentonville. Surely it is time the eyes of the 
public were opened to the fatal mistake of such 
punishment for children. Once branded “ gaol 
bird,” and the boy is launched on a career of 
crime; his very familiarity with the inside of 
the prison acting not as a deterrent but as an 
impetus. When will the State recognise its 
criminality in thus making criminals? The 
succour of such unhappy victims of neglect and 
officialism should be undertaken by some organi- 
sation ; and the Women’s Liberal Association is 
one eminently suited for such work, as evidenced 
by a recent case at Tenby. 


The W.L.A. in that town has just been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the remission of a most 
unfair sentence on a poor man. The Association 
brought before Mr. Asquith’s notice the case of 
a pedlar who, for begging, had been sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour, 
and the loss of his pedlar’s certificate. As the 
result of the women’s action the sentence was 
remitted. Since then a largely signed memorial 
has been got up by the same association, and 
joined in by the Liberal men of the town, pray- 
ing for an inquiry into the way in which the 
magistrates conduct the Court, and the unfair 
sentences they inflict. This is an example that 
all W.L.A.’s should follow. Prompt and vigorous 
action in cases of injustice would largely extend 
their sphere of usefulness, beside attesting the 
raison détre of the existence of such organisa- 
tions. 


From the evidence at present before us the 
editor of the Whitehall Gazette appears to be 
one of those men whose special successes lie 
in leading captive silly women. Mr. O'Flynn, 
barrister and journalist, has been called upon to 
appear before a magistrate on the charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences from Miss 
Hetty Mitchell, a lady journalist. The details 
of the manner in which this man took advantage 
of the inexperience of an unprotected girl, if 
they are true, as seems only too likely, are 
revolting. Not till he had gained her love, and 
the more solid advantages of some £250 of her 
small fortune, did she begin to doubt his good 
faith. Such a sordid and miserable incident 
shows the urgent necessity of practical education 
and knowledge of life for our girls. Only when 
the emotions are under the wise control of the 
intellect will it be impossible for scoundrels to 
trade on the trustfulness of a loving woman. 
The charges against Mr. O’Flynn are not yet 
proved ; and for the sake of the profession to 
which he belongs, we sincerely hope they will 
not be substantiated. 


The Archbishop of Paris has held a great 
service in Notre Dame Cathedral in honour of 
Joan of Arc. Strange to say, ho is reported as 
having explicitly declined to permit a woman's 
voice to be heard in sacred song on the occasion 
when the greatest woman France has produced 
was to be honoured. 
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AMONGST THE TREES OF THE 
woobD. 
BY REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 


Davip teaches us to find much of God in nature ; 
and He who is David’s Lord and ours delights 
to lead His disciples forth that they may learn 
the sweet lessons which wait for us in the 
heavenly Father's handiwork. ‘‘ Earth's crammed 
with heaven,” and all nature has in it some 
parable, if we have but to see it. Let us 

ray God for the anointed eye and opened ear. 
How beautiful it is at this season of the year to 
get into the forest ; to sit where the sunshine 
creeps through the leaves and falls in golden 
patches on the mossy trunks ; to look up between 
the dainty green into the tenderness of the blue 
sky, which seems to have in it a tremulous and 
even tearful pity for all the young life that has 
come into being. How sweet it is to be still and 
listen to the music of the birds; the sturdy 
thrush never wearies of its ringing notes, and 
the piping of the blackbird is fit accompaniment. 
The songs of linnet sound from every tree, and 
over all there broods the cooing of the dove. 
The trees are not only decked in richest leafiness, 
but are many of them arrayed in all the beauty 
of their bloon—the chestnuts lift up their stately 
candelabra of white or red, the hawthorn blushes 
in its dainty dress, and the bloom of the fruit 
trees fills the orchards. 

Look at it all and notice that the beauty and 
charm of the trees is in the variety. We must 
have the sturdy oak, the rounded beech, the 
more broken ash, the silver birch that sways 
with every breeze, the aspen quivering, the yew 
tree looking almost black against the lighter 
shades, the dark crowned fir tree, and amidst 
the ‘‘ woods overhanging woods” let there rise 
the stately poplar. It is the variety that makes 


the charm. hat a dreadful thing to have a 
world of poplars! How amidst its right angles 


and regiments one longs for a crooked thornbush 
to break it up. 

The blessed man shall be like a tree—if you 
will you may render it any tree. Its blessedness 
does not depend upon its kind. It is not the cedar 
of Lebanon of which David is thinking—the 
mighty giant whose age may be counted by 
centuries, of vast girth and far-spreading 
branches. Any tree. It is not the tree, but the 
aia and the place, that constitute the 

lessedness. So then do not let us think that 
we are the wrong sort. I have seen in old- 
fashioned gardens trees that have been cut and 
hacked and twisted into all kinds of fantastic 
shap:s : peacocks and pagodas and I know not 
what. Alas for the trees that think they must 
be turned into peacocks before they can prosper. 
There are two kinds of religious people in the 
world; there are those who always want to be 
somebody else; and there are those who want 
everybody else to be exactly like themselves. 
Now, the woods need all the kinds of trees 
that God has made ; and the world wants all the 
kinds of people that God has sent into it. He 
wants us to be every one after his kind. As I 
walked through the woods the other day I 
thought within myself how it would spoil every- 
thing if there sprang up a quarrel as to which 
was the right kind of tree. If the poplar con- 
tended proudly that everybody should stand 
upright, and make the most of himself ; and the 
birch said it was a sign of grace to bend oneself 
to the earth, and told the poplar not to be so 
stiff! If the hawthorn sneered at the holly 
because it had its winter suit on still; 
and the holly put up all its prickles and 
said, if it Somenihered rightly, the hawthorn had 
no winter suit to boast of. No, no; they mingle 
together, and each lends the other a new beauty, 
and the variety is the charm and play of the 
whole. The Heavenly Father made them all, 
and ministers to them all, and has a purpose for 
them all. 

We can none of us afford to make much of 
ourselves ; but we can all of us ere to be our- 
selres, Tam not much at the best; but I am 
best when I am myself. Now, timid soul, the 
Heavenly Father has room for you. Is 
It not something—is it not a great deal 
—that you who think yourself not good 
enough to be amongst the people that love 
and serve God should have the first place in my 
message to-day? Just as in the farmyards the 
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weak creatures that cannot push and scramble 
like the rest are fed by themselves and are not 
overlooked, I can think that the ious Lord 
sends a separate bit for you, and I am sure it is 
of His daintiest. Listen then, tired soul. You 
have been looking at yourself, and you are full 
of sorrow and full of fear, and you do not see 
how you can ever hope to come amongst the 
trees of the Lord. You look at the poplar, up 
so near to heaven, and you think you can never, 
never get up so high as that; and you look at 
the silver birch, and you are sure you can never 
grow so beautiful ; and you look at the chestnut, 
aud you despair. A tree, indeed! No, you are 
but a stick, without root or branch, without bud 
or bloom! Yes, and all the Lord’s trees were 
like that to begin with. The trees of the Lord 
do not come into the world ready-made—they 
grow. The thing that is least like a garden is a 
6 nursery.” 

‘What are these?” I have asked. ‘These 
things stuck in the ground, withered, melan- 
ys, useless—will they ever come to any- 
thi ‘ 

‘© Indeed they will,” said the nurseryman ; 
“why, they are plum-trees and pears—and these 
are forest-trees.’ 2 

Forest-trees ! and they were mere twigs with- 
out a leaf to show what their name was. I was 
looking the other day at a tree that stood tall 
and flourishing, a perfect- picture. And my 
friend told me that he had stuck a bit of stick in 
the ground and looked after it. 

‘“‘ And now,” said he, “ it is come to that.” 

That is what the Heavenly Husbandman is 
always doing, picking up the stick and planting 
it, and it comes to that. The tree planted by 
the river was nothing to begin with. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY ONLOOKER. 
Cox. Noxan carried the second reading of his 
bill for the repeal of the Coercion Act by the 
i, vont majority of sixty. Coercion has for 
so long been practically abolished in Ireland 
under the ‘‘ gentler manners, purer laws” of the 
Liberal administration that the public had almost 
forgotten that a Coercion Act still existed. — 
Possibly it may not be deemed either wise or 
necessary to proceed with this formal Bill 
through its remaining stages ; but whether this 
is done or not, the purpose of its introduction 
has been served, and no future Conservative 
administration in the face of this division list 
would ever dare to re-enforce it. 


Sir William Harcourt has at length announced 
that the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is to be 
introduced, if possible, next week. His hand has 
been forced by the action of certain Welsh 
members, who, led by Mr. Lloyd George, ran 
down to their constituencies and threatened to 
form a rather serious “cave” in the party. This 
determined conduct has had its reward, and if 
the Temperance party could but count on as 
many determined men on the Veto question as 
the Welsh can on Disestablishment, there would 
be little doubt that the Veto Bill would again 
see the light. As it is, it seems to be rapidly 
sinking into oblivion, so far as this present 
session of Parliament is concerned. 


Mr. John Morley has at length introduced his 
long-promised ‘Evicted Tenants in Ireland 
Bill.’ The bill is somewhat intricate, and in his 
introductory speech Mr. Morley asked the 
members to reserve anything like full criticism 
until they had seen the bill in print. 


The foundation of its proposals, he declared, 
was the institution of a board of three arbitrators 
whose office was to last for three years, a pro- 
posal which was in line with the plan already 
adopted for fixing the ordinary agricultural rents 
in Ireland. The bill will affect all tenancies or 
holdings determined since 1879, and under it, 
within one year from the passing of the Act, the 
evicted tenant may petition the arbitrators to be 
reinstated as tenant of his holding, and the 
arbitrators would have to consider whether he 
made out a prima facie case for reinstatement. 

If the plea were accepted, a provisional order for 
reinstatement would be served upon the landlord, 
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and if he objected, the arbitrators would hear the 
statements of the two parties and decide between 
them, and if the arbitrators think fit they may 
order payment to the landlord for arrears and 
costs not exceeding two years of the old rent. 
The Bill was supported by Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Sexton, and by Mr. Courtney, who represents 
the fair-minded side of the Opposition. It was 
bitterly opposed, however, on the one side from 
Mr. T. W. Russell, and on the other from the 
Irish irreconcilables of the Redmondite party. 


——_ 


apne of the science of valuation and the 
death duties, Sir W. Harcourt told a rather 
good story in the House the other night. It 
seems statesmen are at a discount just now in 
the art world, while women—even women of no 
importance —are ata high premium. The fashion 
has set womanward apparently, for Sir William 
stated that he “‘ once went to Christie's and saw 
a picture by Reynolds, and thought it an admir- 
able one of the last at true Whig Prime 
Minister, Lord Rockinghat » He asked an expert 
what the value of the picture would be at a sale, 
and he was told that if it had been the picture 
of an uoknown lady it would be worth £5,000, 
but as it was only the picture of a man anda 
Prime Minister, it would only fetch between 
£500 and £600.” 

The Duke of Coburg’s annuity has been to the 
fore again. On the motion to go into Committev 
of Supply, Mr. A. C. Morton moved, “ That the 
Act of 36 and 37 Vic.,c. 80, granting an annuity 
of £10,000 to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
having provided that in the event of his said 
Royal Highness succeeding to any sovereignty or 
principality abroad, it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty or her successors, with the consent of 
Parliament, to resolve or reduce the said annuity 
by warrant under the sign manual, and his Royal 
Highness having succeeded to the sovereigaty of 
a foreign country, in the opinion of this House 
it is desirable that the said annuity shall cease.”’ 
Mr. Labouchere seconded, in a vigorous speech, 
but to the shame of the so-called Liberal and 
Radical party, the motion was rejected by 293 
votes to 67. It is surely high time that a country 
which does not yet see its way to paying mem- 
bers of Parliament for services done, es d cease 
to subsidise English princes who choose to 
become foreign potentates for services left 
undone. 


It is most satisfactory to learn from the Home 
Secretary that a special Committee of Enquiry 
is to be instituted to enquire into the prison 
system, and it is to be hoped that our police 
station system will, at the same time, be taken 
under review, and matrons appointed to take 
charge of the women prisoners. 

The other night, in reply to Mr. Pickersgill, 
the Home Secretary stated that there are fifty- 
four prisons in England and Wales which receive 
women,-.and that twenty-nine had women 
visitors. 


OUR PRIZE COPPETITION. 


We offer three prizes—books to the value of 
£1 1s., 10s. 6d., and 5s. respectively, to be 
chosen by the winner—to the three competitors 
who, by May 24th, send us the three largest 
numbers of new subscribers to Tue Woman's 
SIGNAL. 

These subscriptions may be for copies to be 
sent by post, at 6s. 6d. per annum, or they may 
be given to a local newsagent for delivery by 
hand. In either case, the names and addresses of 
the subscribers, and the newsagent to whom the 
order is given, must be sent to us. 

All names must be sent to the Kditor of Tue 
Woman’s Sicnat, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, EB ©., by May 24th. 


Tf our readers find any difficulty in procuring 
copies of THe WoMAN’s SIGNAL they well much oblige 
by sending full particulars to the Manager, 34, 
Memorial Hall, EC, 
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GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 


189 4. 


DR. LUNN’S FORECAST OF THE ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 


DovER, CALAIS, PARIS ROUTE. 

In an interesting interview with Dr. Lunn, which 
appeared recently in the St. James's Gazette, Dr. 
Lunn said, “ It was on a Norwegian tour organised 
by the Polytechnic that I first conceived the notion 
of organising a holiday in which the enjoyment of 
travel should be combined with a little intellectual 
refreshment. My first attempt in this direction was 
to induce clergymen of various denominations to 
spend a holiday together. Accordingly I organised 
my first winter party to Grindelwald. 

“This tour answered so well that frcm Grindel- 
wald I wrote to Earl Nelson, the President of the 
Home Re-union Society, and to the Bishop of 
Ripon, asking them to support me in wy efforts to 
form a Conference for the promotion of Christian 
Re-union. I had entbusiastic replies from them, 
and in the end I arranged the first Re-union Con- 
fererce, This was held at Grindelwald early in 
1892, and was attended by 950 people of all de- 
nominations, who bad a twelve days’ holiday for 
ten guineas, inclusive of everything.” 

TLe fact that within two years over 3,000 persons 
have availed themselves of Dr. Lann’s arrange- 
ments for combining the advantages of a Continen- 
tal holiday with the other attractions of these 
gatherings, proves how wisely the recreative and 
intellectual elements in the Conference are adjusted 
to each other. The days are devoted to mountait- 
eering and other excursions, and the evenings, 
which are ordinarily felt to be so tedious by the 
Swiss traveller, are rendered the most inte resting 
part of the day by addresses, lectures, and dis- 
cussions, some of which have already bad a historic 
importance. 


THe CHARACTER OF THE 1894 CONFERENCE. 


Several questions from different quarters having 
reached him, Dr. Lunn bas answered them at 
length. In reply to the question, What will be the 
character of the 1894 Conference? Dr. Lunn says, 
“My intention this year is to somewhat widen the 
scope of the Confererce. I am anxious that the 
strong religious character of these gatherings should 
be maintained, and that their influence for Christian 
unity sLould, if possible, be intensified. At the 
tame time, I have enceavoured this year to give a 
distinctly educational character to the latter part of 
the Conference, approximating it as far as is possible 
under European conditions to the excellent organi- 
sation developed by my friend, Bishop Vincent, at 
Chautauqua. Keeping the first two objects in view, 
I have divided the Conference into five sections. 
The first section will last a fortnight, commencing 
on July 30th and terminating on June 14th, and 
the programme will be entirely devotional in char- 
acter. I bave not yct arranged the programme for 
this gathering, but am hoping that it may be 
possible for some evangelical leaders in the Church 
of England to assist in this part of the programme, 
together with some well-known representatives of 
other evangelical denominations. 


THE SocriAL PROBLEM SECTION. 


‘“‘ The next fortnight will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of social problems, work amongst the 
slums of the large towns, the best way to use the 
Press for the purposes of the Christian Church, the 
right attitude of the Church with respect to amuse- 
ments, and other similar questions will be fully 
considered. “ 

“Mr. Stead has promised to be present at this 
section, and to give an address on Social Problems 
at Chicago, and their lessons to Englishmen. The 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, whose attitude is clearly 
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defined on the question, will give an address on the 


subject of theatre going. Psofessor H. C. Shuttle- 
woith will also speak on the same question. The 
Rev. Dr. Mackennal will speak on Home Missionary 
Problems. The Rev. A. R. Buckland, editor of Zhe 
Record, will deal with the attitude cf the Press in 
telation to religion in England, and several other 
important questions will be discussed by represen- 
tative speakers.” 


THE RE-UNION AND CHURCH PROBLEMS 
SECTION. 

“The first fortnight in August will be devoted to 
Re-union and other ecclesiastical problems. My 
programme for this fortnight is stil] in embryo, but 
I hope to make it thoroughly re resentative of all 
the great denominations, and I have every reason 
to believe that tke meetings will be even more 
important than those which have preceded them 
in 1892 and 1893. 

‘ During this fortnight I intend myeelf to give a 
paper on ‘TLe Truth about Hindu Idolatry, and the 
Way to Grapple With It.’ I am making most 
elaborate investigations into the exact facts of the 
case, with the assistance of a number of Indian 
missionaries, and I hope to be able to lay before the 
Conference such information as will command tLe 
attention of the whole Christian Church at home. 

“ As at Grindelwald, one day of each week of this 
fortnight will be entirely given up to the discus- 
sion of Re-union, Up to the present the High 
Church patty have been conspicuous by their 
absence at our gatherings, with the solitary and 
notable exception of Canon Hammond. I am glad 
to say, however, that tLis year I have assurarces 


from some eminent representatives of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement that they will be well repre- 
sented.” 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE's MONTH. 


“My friend, Mr. Atkins, has arranged the pro- 
gramme for this month in the Conference, for the 
special benefit of the readers of Zhe Young Man and 

he Young Woman. It is always difficult, in the 
height of the holiday season, to continue the dis- 
cussion of the graver questions with which we deal 
in the earlier weeks of the Conference. This sec- 
tion of our gatherings will, however, have a very 
considerable educational and ecientific value. Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson will be the President 
of this section, apd will open the section with an 
address on ‘How to Make the Most of Life.’ Sir 
Robert Ball will lecture on ‘The Great Ice Age.’ 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor Carus Wilson, and 
many other excellent lecturers will take part in the 
proceedings.” 


SWITZERLAND: ITs HISTORY AND FOLITICS. 


“The last section of the Conference will com- 
mence on September 8, and will be in many respects 
the most interesting of the whcle series. Mr. 
Jcseph King, of Hampstead, who has taken a great 
interest in Switzerland, has assisted me in arrang- 
ing this section, and we are securing lectures on 
Swiss Institutions by a number of leading states- 
men and Swiss authorities who are conversant with 
our own language. Addresses will be given on 
‘The Referendum,’ ‘Religion and the State,’ 
‘Switzerland in Relation to International Leace,’ 
and the ‘ Swiss Alcohol Monopoly.’ 

“On the conclusion of this week’s programme 
there will be a pilgrimage to some of the most 
interesting places in Swiss history—the scene of 
William Tell’s exploits, the Meadow of Riitli, where 
the three Swiss patriots swore to free Switzerland 
from the Austrian yoke, and other scenes of historic 
interest. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
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the pilgrimage will consist of some patriotic 
sentations by Swiss peasants of t events in theiz 


national history. Iam inde for this idea to Mr, 
W. T. Stead, who, during his stay at Lucerne, last 
summer, urged me to complete the educational side 
of the Conference in this manner. He suggested 
that as at Ober-Ammergau the peasants gave their 
wenderful representation of the greatest event in 
Christian history, so patriotic Swiss peasants might 
reproduce in some ge ball a few of the many 
thrilling incidents of their national life. The 
peagants of Hochdorf—a village near Lucerne—I 
found on inquiry have regularly during the winter 
months thus cultivated the virtue of patriotism, 
and I have accordingly arranged with them to give 
our pilgrims an unpublished patriotic play, written 
by an able Swiss pastor, also some extracts from 
Schiller’s ‘Wilbelm Tell,’ and tableaux vivants of 
‘Tbree Men of Riitli’ ‘Arnold von Winkelreid,’ 
and other Swiss heroes.” 


THE TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


*‘ With each year’s cxperience I have been able 
to make more and more successful arrangements 
for the travelling and hotel accommodation. The 
original sum of ten guineas will be adhered to for 
the regular tour, and this sum will include a second- 
class t.cket to Grindelwald (via Dover and Calais), 
with the right to return over the Brunig Pass and 
by Lucerne (through Paris), a week’s accommoda- 
t‘on at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne. 
Those who do not wish to stay at Lucerne cin 
subetitute a walk over the great Scheidegg Pass, 
hotel accommodation fur the night at Meiripgen, a 
walk over the Grimsel Pass, and hotel accommoda- 
tion at the Rhone Glacier Hotel, a walk over the 
Furka Pass, hotel accommodation at Andermatt, 
in| then returning home by the Lake of Lucerne. 

‘T have also arranged a series of extensions by 
which tiavellers may economically prolong their 
holiday, and include in it the following places :— 

(1) An extension to the Italian Lakes, Venice, 
and the chief towns of North Italy. 

(2) An extension to the St. Gothard and thence 
to Zermatt for the Matterhorn, and Chamonix for 
Mont Blanc, returning home by the Lake of 
Geneva. 

(3) An extension to Zurich, Constance, ard the 
Falls of the Rhine, and 

(4) An extension to the Engadine, which will 
also include part of the Italian Lakes.” 


THE FINANCIAL £IDE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


“J should like to take this opportunity (says Dr. 
Lunn) to say a word or two with reference to the 
financial side of the Conference. Some most 
absurd statemcnts have appeared in the press with 
reference to this question. Uf course it will be 
manifest to everyone that if the Conference had 
not been organised very carefully on strict financial 
lines a very heavy loss might have been incurred, 
but any cne who knows anything about Swiss 
travel will know that after paying the heavy acver- 
tising expenses of the Conference, the expenses cf 
the speakers, and the cost of a large staff of secre- 
taries,there cannot be much margin on thesumof ten 
guineas charged. Last year 1 had all my accounts 
carefully audited by Messrs. T. Leman and Co., 
Chartered Accountants, of 99, Gresham-street, E.C., 
and the balance sheet shows that there was a 
margin of just about 2s. on each member, after 
paying all expenses, the net balance _ being 
£162 7s. 11d., and I may further add that I made 
no charge for my own personal supervision in this 
statement of accounts. The sum of £162 7s. 11d. 
I have placed at the service of the Archdeacon of 
London, in order to secure the presence of a fuller 
representation of members of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Conference of 1894. By this means 
I hope to more adequately balance the representa- 
tion of the Re-union discussions of the Established 
Church and Nonconformity.” 


THE ABRANGEMENTS FOR BOOKING. 


“It only remains for me to add that any who 
wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
Conference arrangements should lore no time in 
recuring their places. The accommodation in 
Grindelwald is strictly limited, and already I have 
bad very many applications, so that it is clearly 
evident that some hundreds of those who wish to 
be present will be disappointed this year. Parties 
will leave London every Tuesday from June 5th to 
September J1th, and every Friday from June 29th 
to September 14th. The booking fee cf one guinea 
by cheque, payab'e to Henry sg, Lunn, crossed 
London and County Banking Company, Oxford 
Street Branch, specifying the date selected, should 
be sent at once to my Secretary, Mr. T. H. Bishop, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. All inquiries, 
whether personal or by post, should also be 
addressed to Mr, Bishop. 
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against the wall or the gate, drowaily slumbering. 
The majority lay on their sides, with their heads on 
their arms; some had taken off their coats ; many 
had prepared their bed by spreading an old news- 
paper upon the stone floor, other mattress they had 
none, neither had they pillow, bedclothes or 
opportunities for washing or for supper. The city, 
like a stony-hearted step-mother, provided for her 
aa nothing but shelter, warmtb, and a stone 

The picture is a terrible one—the voices of 
shrieking women, the oaths of outcast men, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the moral sewers gathered 
in “this central cesspool.” There is, however, 
u fact briefly touched on by Mr. Stead which I 
feel should be emphasised for English readers. 
“Qne policeman and one police matron,” he 
says, “are in command.” In America such an 
institution as a police-station is thrown open to 
public inspection, and can be visited by any 
citizen who desires to know the workings of that 
local government to pay for which he is ‘axed. 
In London the great police-stations cannot 
under any circumstances be entered, applications 
made to the Home Secretary and other author- 
ities being at once refused. The women are 
brought in mad or stupid with drink, and 
are attended by men only. Police matrons in 
America are the direct outcome of the work of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, who 
in Chicago paid the first matron from their own 
society’s funds, until the benefits arising from a 
woman waiting on women were so fully recognised 
that the city employed them, and the pressure 
brought to bear by White Ribbon women has 
resulted in laws requiring their services in .:any 
of the States. Mr. Stead speaks of the criminal 
indifference of the rich to the condition of the 
working people, and adds : 


From Harrison Street police-station Mr. Stead 
turns to another aspect of city life, as terrible in 
the New World as in the Old—the condition of 
what Lecky calls the “eternal priestess of 
humanity blasted for the sins of the people.” 
The hypocrisy of professing Christians who turn 
from the refurmed woman while they welcome 
the reformed man; the hideous scenes in the 
house dedicated to damnation, the piteous story 
told by Maggie in the tawdry parlour; the 
stench of whisky and wine, are touched with a 
masterly hand, but are sadly familiar to all who 
have studied this dark side of human degradation 
in any city of the world. The attitude of the 
police is, however, the feature which Mr. Stead 
wishes to emphasise. No one would dream of 
upholding the system of the Chicago city police, 
the majority of whom are foreigners ; but tho 
relations of the police to outcast women seem 
ever to be one of the blots on municipal govern- 
ment; and, I take it, if the history of all cities 
were revealed, the polico of Piccadilly, even 
though every precaution is taken as to their 
selection, would not in large degree outrank 
those of the great new city by the western sea. 


WHISKY AND POLITICS. 

The next chapter, headed “ Whisky and 
Politics,” deals with an amalgam from whose 
action results the corroding influeuce that Mr. 
Stead so much deplores. He describes Brant 
Smith’s saloon ; according to his narrative, an 
ideal liquor shop, because loose women and cards 
are absent, and politics reign supreme. A cus- 
tomer, whose sobriquet is Farmer Jones and 
who is seldom sober, in his lucid intervals 
explains to Mr. Stead the manner in which he 
manipulates votes, 

The author says : 

He had evidently been impressed by the way 
in which I had spoken about the saloons at the 
Central Music Hall. The saloon people in Chicago 
have been so accustomed to receive nothing 
but vitriolic denunciation from every person who 
speaks in public on temperance or morality that 
they could hardly believe their ears when 
they found that for once they had _ been 
treated with ordinary justice. He said at 
last, “If you want to do any good in this town, 
begin a crusade against the indecent saloons. You 
will do no good at all if you go against all the 
saloons, but you should distinguish between the 
decent and the indecent saloons. 

This is no new gospel; it has long been 
preached, and doubtless will be to the end. It 
was the great argument advanced by the anti- 
abolitionists--keep the quod (?) masters, and 
restrict the traflic within certain prescribed 
limits. It is served up again by those who defend 
the legalisation of the public house; but it 
appears to me that no one can read this chapter 
without feeling that in all probability this very 
‘oasis of cleanliness and light,” for thus Mr, 
Stead describes Brant’s saloon, has done more to 
ruin Chicago, to demoralise its citizens and 
debase its politics, than the indecent saloons 
shunned by all who still retain the vestiges of 
self-respect ; for here is planned the political 
prostitution of the voter, bought up at so many 
dollars apiece that men may be continued in 
power under whose leadership the reign of mis- 
rule which the author deplores may steadily 
strengthen and extend its malign sway. The 
next subject dealt with is the triumvirate of 
Chicago's money kings. A conversation between 
one of them, Mr. Armour, the well-known pork 
packer, and Mr. Onahan, the leading Catholic 
layman of the city, is characteristic and 
amusing : 


500KS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
«1K CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO.” * 


«Jp Christ came to Chicago—a plea for the 
union of all who love in the service of all who 
suffer” is the title of Mr. Stead’s book that has 
stirred the great city of the West, and that is 
now published in London. The title, suggested 
by Lowell’s lines, is one that embodies the 
evangel of our truer conception of Christianity. 
In past ages, the question was, What does 
the Church say ? Later came the famous 

“The Bible, the Bible, the religion of 
Protestants,” but in our day, as at the first when 
Hisdisciples gathered around Him on the Judean 
hills, we who call ourselves disciples must come 
close about the Master with the question, What 
wouldst Thou have me to do? Nay, the still 
more searching one, What wouldst Thou do 
Thyself? There has probably never been a 
more scrutinising study of any modern city than 
the trenchant pen of Mr. Stead has given us in 
his dissection of Chicago. 

A DARK PICTURE. 


The picture he draws is a dark one, but he 
does not, I think, sufficiently emphasise the 
reason of the shadow cast over the shores of 
Michigan. In his preface he states briefly that 
“the polyglot city cannot be regarded as a fair 
sample of American life,” but be fails to impress 
the English reader with the intricacy of the 
problem Chicago is called to solve, namely, the 
fact that hitherto it has been the police station 
of Europe ; the goal of paupers, castaways, and 
criminals, more than ninety per cent. of its 
population being either foreign or the children 
of foreigners. The beneficent intention of the 
early founders of the Republic has become the 
bane of its municipalities. The Constitution 
was based on the liberty of the law-abiding 
American citizen ; it has become the opportunity 
of the ignorant barbarian to smite the hand 
held out to bless ; the boast of the fourth of July 
orator, that America is “an asylum for the 
oppressed of the world” is now the most 
appalling danger of a generous people. Fifteen 
per cent. of the whole population of the 
United States is foreign, while fifty per cent. of 
the inmates of its gaols and poor-houses are 
likewise foreigners. The saloons, houses of ill 
fame, and pawnshops depicted on the map at the 
beginning of this volume are largely kept by 
foreigners. ‘The Irish and German saloon 
keeper are the typical figures of their class, 

IMAGES YE HAVE MADE. 

Mr. Stead begins by describing the horrors of 
Harrison Street Police Station. Among the 
“images ye have made of Me,” he says, ‘the 
tramp is one of the most unattractive, and in 
December last he was everywhere in evidence.” 
In this abode of darkness, he tells us : 


The fvot-sore, leg-swollen tramp, who had 
wandered all day through the city streets, looking 


MAN OR PARIAH. 


The doctrine that the American tramp is a pariah 
and that he ought to be kept such is not often for- 
mulated so bluntly, but it embodies the underlying 
doctrine of the American method in dealing with 
the tramp. We have, in England, made so many 
failures in our attempts to deal with the sturdy 
vagrant that we have no pretensions to teach others. 
But we have at least learned from our failures 
sufficient to see that to refuse to deal with the 
tramp, excepting as a temporary human nuisance, 
to be hustled on to the neighbouring town with the 
utmost despatch, is the worst possible way of solving 
the question. For even if the tramp is the spawn 
of the devil, as it is constantly assumed, instead of 
being a son of God and brother of Christ Jesus, to 
persist in a practice which entails, of necessity, the 
quickest possible dissemiaation of the spawn afore- 
said over the widest possible area of territory is of 
all courses the most fatal. 


The obvious folly and wickedness of this 
method of dealing with a burning question is 
apparent, but Mr. Stead has perhaps not made 
sufficient allowance for the fact that he visited 
Chicago in an exceptional year. Thousands had 
flocked to the city expecting to coin money 
during the Exposition ; a fearful financial crisis 
had well-nigh overwhelmed the country, and had 
thrown tens of thousands of working men out of 
employment who gravitated towards the city, 
more or less aimlessly for work or food, sought which was temporarily a world’s centre. Hitherto 
shelter at night wherever he could find a roof to | the tramps or ‘bums ” have been undoubtedly 
“iia a a ae keep the frost out of his | yathered from the hopeless ne’er-do-wells who 

0 
railway sidings, eicicing oe Poikoneom could but would not work; the harvest-fields 

But if the city had provided adequate accom- and lumber forests of the great North-west were 
modation for her lodgers even in this underground | open to them, and they could have found employ- 

ment if they had the will. Added to this class, 


Inferno, there might be less to be said. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was no accommodation | however, was an army with which America has 
rarely had to reckon—I mean the honest un- 


ae spss stone ag the corridor, and there 
e casuals were pig together literally lik 
ee es hed t employed. The price of wheat per bushel has 
this year fallen below fifty cents, a misfortune 


herrings in a barrel. I shall never forget when I 
unprecedented during the last fifty yoars. The 


first saw the corridor with its occupants. From 

the outer iron gate to the further wall, nothing 
closing of the silver mines, largely due to our 
own action on tho currency of India, and the 


could be seen but a pavement of human bodies. 
great commercial failures have disastrously 


The whole corridor was packed thick with this 

human compost. They lay “head and tails” so 
aftected the wage-workers of the United States, 
and it was not the ordinary trarap for whom 


that their feet and legs were intermingled. At 

either end some favoured ones propped themselves 
Chicago was called to provide in the calamitous 
winter just passed. 


THE POPE AT CHICAGO, 

“ What is this?” said Mr. Armour to Mr. Onaban 
«what is this I see in the papers about the Pope ? 
Do you think the Pope will leave Rome? Where 
do you think the Pope is going to!” 

Mr. Onahan said he did not know that the Pope 
would go anywhere, but if the revolution broke out 
in Italy he might be compelled to take refuge with 
some friendly power. 


* “Tf Christ came to Chicago,” by William T. 
Stead. Published at the office of the ‘“ Review of 
Reviews,” 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 1894. 
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“« Why should he not come to Chicago?” said Mr. 
Armour. 

When Mr. Onahan told me this I was much 
interested, because I used to hold up the pros; 
of coming to Chicago before the monsignori of the 
Vatican as a kind of terrible looking-forward-to of 
punishment to come. When I went to Rome in 
1889, one of my objects was to ascertain whether or 
not the Pope contemplated a flight from the Eternal 
City, and in that case to suggest that he had better 
come to London or to Chicago. Chicago was too far 
for him to go at one flight; but if the Holy See is 
to regain the leadership of the world, which it held 
when the barbariuns over-ran the Roman empire, 
the Italianisation of the Papacy must come to an 
end, and its English-speaking era be close at hand. 
I well remember the shudder that passed over the 
Archbishop of Ephesus, as that octogenarian prelate 
pictured and the sacred college shivering in 
a blizzard on the shores of Lake Michigan. Sacha 
change would undoubtedly have quickened promo- 
tion among the higher ranks of the Catholic 
hierarchy. I was naturally much interested in 
hearing that the idea of bringing the Pope to 
Chicago had apparently occurred simultaneously to 
Mr. Armour. 

Mr. Onahan continued his story. ‘I explained 
to Mr. Armour,” he said, ‘‘that the Pope was not a 
mere individual, but he was a spiritual sovereign 
with departments of state, and that it would 
impossible for him to transfer himself to Chicago as 
easily as if he were a Cook’s tourist. He would 
requ t administration buil r 

“I don’t see that that makes any difference,” said 
Mr. Armour. “It is all a question of money, is it 
not ? Why could we not form a syndicate, some of 
us, and take up a large plot of land as large as you 
like, and put up buildings, and make everything 
ready for the Pope, so that he could come and settle 
here with all his cardinals and con ations; and 
then,” said Mr. Armour, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘“‘ we should make more money by selling what was 
left of the land than we spent in buying the original 
tract.” 

WANTED—PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Mr. Stead complains of the want of interest 
these merchant princes exhibit in the municipal 
affairs and public business of their city. As an 
offset he cites the example ef the Duke of 
Westminster; but while no one would wish to 
depreciate any good work accomplished by this 
nobleman, we are bound in fairness to remember 
these Chicago capitalists are still in a sense 
working men grinding in the mart of trade to 
increase or preserve their riches, and are not there- 
fore men of leisure like the Duke whose vast 
fortune is the accident of birth. It is undoubtedly 
true that the greatest misfortune that has 
befallen America is the abstention of her intelli- 
gent and conscientious classes from the drudgery 
of politics, and not until the Christiaus of the 
west are more alive to public duty, and more 
ingenious to combine in its behalf, will the 
temple of rolitics be cleansed from the pollution 
of bribery, place-hunting, and intrigue that seem 
to be well-nigh inextricably blended with the 
liquor system of that great country. 

The speech that Mr. Stead made before the 
Women’s Club is dwelt upon and explained in 
the next chapter entitled “Who are the dis- 
reputables ? ” after which he details the charities 
of Chicago, commencing with the following im- 
pressive words : 

THE TRUE TEST. 

There is no greater surprise in the Bible than 
that which is occasioned when we come upon the 
simple narrative telling us that we shall not be 
judged by anything which we professto believeor by 
any ceremonialor ritual to which we haveconformed, 
or still less by the fact of ourmembership or non- 
membership in any organised body, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise. The final decision as to our disposition, 
the definite appraisement of our character, will be 
made on grounds which many professing Christians 
would refuse to regard as being in any way 
distinctively religious. Christ's test, as op ar in 
the description as represented in the 25th chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, is throughout humanitarian 
as opposed to theological; and unless there should 
be any mistake it is stated twice—once positively, 
the second time negatively, as if to preclude any 
possibility of mistake. 

“Yhe Boodlers and Boodled, Dives, the Tax 
Dodger, Gambling, and Party Finance are all 
handled with scathing and, doubtless in most 


cases, merited denunciation ; and Mr. Stead justly 
deplores the fact that women have little or no part 
in the management of city government, unlike 
the beneficent new methods in our own country. 
Mr. Stead quotes, as an instance of the manner 
in which politics are regarded, an address he 
heard at Willard Hall in the Woman’s Temple : 

This winter at the Willard Hall in the Woman's 
Temple atrophy was produced in the shape of a 
confirmed drunkard who had found salvation 
“ Friends,” said this brand 
pees from the burning, ‘‘ I have been wonder- 
ully delivered by the 


It did not require the reformed drunkard to 
make this statement referred to by the author. 
It would have been applauded by so good and 
great a man as Dwight L. Moody, who, if he 
has not been misquoted, led politics as 
being necessarily born of the devil and nursed 
by the saloon. Thanks to the fatuity and 
blindness of Christian men who have considered 
politics outside the range of practical religion, 
they have been relegated to the saloon. 
HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 

But honour to whom honour is due; Mr. 
Stead throughout his entire presentation of the 
political situation in Chicago has absolutely 
failed to recognise the only philanthropic society 
that had the Christian fortitude, the womanly 
love, to “dare to be in the right with two or 
three,” as his favourite poet, James Russell 
Lowell, has so truly described this divine courage. 
I mean that band of women who rose superior 
to rooted prejudice, social ostracism, and re- 
ligious rebuke, and stood for the new movement 
in which whisky and politics are to be mixed no 
longer. He is probably unaware that in 1884 the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, for the 
first, time in the history of American philanthropy 
or politics, stood for a political party whose 
rallying cry was the protection of the home, and 
dared the obloquy of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic party, both of whom feared to antagonise 
the liquor power. Their action brought the ex- 
pected result. Up to that time they had been 
upheld by the churches and praised by the press, 
but from that day on they have suffered finan- 
cially, socially, and ecclesiastically the retribution 
which in earlier times fell on the abolitionists 
when they dared to pass from theory to practice, 
and tried to act as they believe Christ would 
have done had He been there. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 

Mr. Stead enumerates the different agencies for 
good in Chicago, but says no word for the White 
Ribbon women, who for twenty years have had 
their headquarters in that city. It would have 
been well, perhaps, had he endeavoured to 
obtain some information that would have shown 
him the scope of the movement. Had he 
attended, as I did, the great Labour Con- 
vention, at St. Louis, in 1892, with a thousand 
delegates, representing all parts of the United 
States; had he seen the manner in which those 
horny-handed tillers of the soil clasped the hand 
of the White Ribbon leader as one allied to them 
in principle and hope; had he watched during 
the long hours of the night when, as members of 
the committee that made the platform of the 
people’s party, we urged the woman’s ballot as 
a plank that would help to purify politics, he 
would have seen the dim outline of that great 
movement daily taking shape, born of women’s 
work and faith and prayer, that shall 
yet grow into the political party which shall 
bring Christ into the government not only of 
the great city on the shores of Michigan, but 
throughout the American Republic. 


A WOMAN PASTOR’S 


ORDEAL. 


SCENE AT THE ORDINATION OF REV, 
AMELIA A. FROST, IN WORCESTER 
COUNTY, U.S.A. 


Tug Congregational Church at Littleton, Mass., 
was recently a place of more than local interest, 
At 10 a.m., on the 14th of February, a goodly 
number of intelligent and sympathetic people, 
with a sprinkling of those who were antipathetic, 
gathered in the church over which Rev. George 
B. Frost is pastor, to listen to the examination 
of Mrs. Frost, the wife of the pastor, called by 
reason of his insufficient health, to be associate 
pastor. The council represented, through clerical 
and lay delegates, ten churches, including Union 
Church, Columbus Avenue, Boston, and churches 
in Lowell and Fitchburg. Revs. A. H. Quint, 
Richard Meredith, and John C. Staples, a 
former pastor, acted as independent delegates. 

The pastors of some of the churches called in 
council were known to be averse to the prece- 
dent (oh, that scare-crow, precedent!) of 
ordaining a woman, but were invited, that there 
might be no imputation of bias. The choice of 
moderator fell upon Rev. L. B. Voorhees, of 
Groton, a staunch friend and class-mate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frost while at Andover. The usual 
reports of the action of the ordaining church 
were read, but they were unusual in the full- 
hearted allegiance to Mrs. Frost which animated 
them. Testimonials were also read from parishes 
East and West where Mrs. Frost had preached 
during her husband's ill-health, from President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin, and from the physician-in- 
chief of a sanitarium in New York, where Mrs. 
Frost had at one time acted as chaplain with 
marked success, 

After these preliminaries, Mrs. Frost was 
called on for a statement of her position. As 
she turned to face her examiners, the tableau 
was an interesting one, A graceful figure, 
quietly gowned in black silk, a beautiful womauly 
face, looking with brave, simple directness into 
the faces of the council; before her, rows of 
clergymen, determined to prove her fitness (some 
of them bore the look of hoping to prove her 
unfitness) by the strictest tests. Behind these, 
rows of her own people, with forward-bent heads, 
and faces intense with sympathy. The brevity 
and lucidity of her statement were an honour to 
womanhood. She braved denominational pre- 
judice by acknowledging her debt to Frederic 
Robertson and Phillips Brooks as spiritual 
teachers, and by including in the Atonement 
“the life, teaching, death, and resurrection of 
Christ.” Aside from this, her doctrinal positions 
could not have aroused the antagonism of the 
veriest son of Calvin among them all. 

Then came the ordeal by questioning. More 
than one clergyman afterwards said that it was 
sharper than any to which he had ever heard a 
man subjected. I give a few abbreviated ques- 
tions and answers, which do scant justice to the 
persistence of her examiners, and to Mrs, Frost’s 
clear, compact replies : 

Mr. Boynton, Union Church, Boston: What 
is the mission of the Church ? 

Mrs. F.: To lead all souls to a holy life 
through Christ. 

Mr. B.: Does the Church exist for the world, 
or the world for the Church ? 

Mrs. F.: The Church exists entirely for the 
world. 

Another Minister: Do you read the Bible 
in the originals ? 

Mrs. F,: I know enough Greek to look out a 
difficult word, but I think if I keep up with the 
best translations I shall do pretty well. 

Another: What is the best proof of the 


truth of Christianity ? 
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Mrs, F.: Its influence on the lives of men in 


i and everywhere. 
ori Geer What is your theory of the 


? 
ee I have no “theory.” I don’t much 
believe in theories,” Mr. Grey. When Christ’s 
whole life, death, resurrection, and glory are 
received as a factor in one’s life, that is accepting 
Atonement. 
oor Clergyman: Do you believe in 
; baptism ? 
in eee; When tho Gospels tell of whole 
families being baptised, I think the baby was 
included. 

Dr. Quint, of Boston: Do you feel called to 
the ministry ? (An increased intentness on all 
faces.) : 

Mrs. F.: I cannot doubt it, though at one 
time I would gladly have done so. 

Dr. Q.: Why did you preach at first P 

Mrs. F.: To please my husband. (Smiles of 
approval from all the men. ) : 

Dr. Q.: Give us your first experience. 

Mr. F.: I first preached during Mr. Frost’s 
illness in Dakota, at the request of the people. 
For some time I preached Mr. Frost’s sermons, 
‘but my methods of thought and expression are 
very different from his, so I decided to write my 
own sermons, and since then I have done so 
with increasing ease and pleasure. The studies 
which I had shared with my husband at Andover 
were a preparation for this. 

Mr. Meredith: How do you regard the 
Lord's Supper ? 

Mrs, F.: As @ memorial which brings one in 
touch anew with the life and character of the 
One commemorated. 
| Mr. M.: What truth is emphasised by the 
Lord’s Supper ? 

Mrs. F.: The death of Christ. But I believe 
that His sacrifice was not alone at His death, 
but began when He was born. 

Another Clergyman: Do you intend to 
work in the ministry for life, or during Mr. 
Frost’s illness ? 

Mrs. F.: I feel that I am taking upon myself 
a life work. 

At this point Dr. Quint and two others once 
more questioned her as to her views of the 
Atonement. She replied, “I thought I had 
made myself clear in the statement which 1 
read.” 

Tho minister from the adjoining town of 
Westford, when asked if he wished to propound 
any questions, said, “I have no questions, but I 
wish to say that I am rarely so delighted and 
satisfied with an examination, and that my 
people were edified by Mrs. Frost’s preaching 
when she filled my pulpit, some weeks since.” 

Dr. Quint again spoke, asking Mrs. Frost for 
some texts from which she had recently preached, 
with outlines of sermons. These she readily 
gave, and kept on giving, by request, until Mr. 
Boynton interrupted with the remark, “I am 
thankful we other ministers are not asked for 
outlines of our sermons.” 

Mr. Voorhees then asked, “ Why do you 
wish to be ordained, rather than to keep on 
preaching as you are now doing ?” 

Mrs. Frost: My standing will be clearer if I 
am formally set apart to the work of the 
ministry. 

Here the inevitable question which every one 
had expected all the morning was propounded 
by an elderly delegate who had the air of 
asking the unanswerable. ‘I should like to 
ask Mrs. Frost if she believes that the Bible 
points toward women preaching, or if it were 
ever intended she should preach.” 

Mrs. I°,: It seems so in my own case. 

ltelevate: I had hoped Mrs. Frost would be 
able to give some Bible warrant. 

Mrs, F.: “Your sons and daughters shall 
prophesy.” 


At this immediate and sufficient answer the 
overcharged audience laughed and clapped their 
hands, and, as it had become evident by this 
time that there was a candidate before the 
council who would provide ready and concise 
answers to as many questions as their combined 
astuteness chose to put, a motion for adjourn- 
ment was carried, and the audience left the 
council to its secret session. 

As the people gathered in eager groups in 
the rooms below stairs one sentiment was 
heard on every hand, that of outspoken 
admiration and devotion for the woman who 
had so nobly passed through her ordeal. 

At 2 p.m. the little church was again crowded. 
The ordination of a woman so able and so 
beloved by all the people of the town was an 
event not to be missed. Apart from this 
personal and local aspect, this was the first 
woman to be ordained to the Orthodox Con- 
gregational ministry in Massachusetts, probably 
in New England. Mr. Voorhees, in opening the 
services of the afternoon, dwelt on this, saying, 
“ This will be an historical council. No momber 
of it was ever called on before to ordain a 
woman. Say what we may, it will be a pre- 
cedent.” 

We wish the ordaining prayer by Mr. Voorhees 
might be printed in full. He thanked God 
“that woman, at first soready to yield to the 
tempter, has ever since been so ready to yield to 
the voice of God ;” he thanked Him “that the 
Son of God was born of a woman,” and for “ the 
combination of man and woman in Christ ; ” 

The charge to the pastor was made by Boston's 
old and honoured Dr. Quint. It impressed me 
as the sincere utterance of a man reluctantly 
brought to accept conclusions at variance with 
his previous convictions. He said, “ This council 
has set aside prejudice and disregarded precedent. 
We have not called you, but we have felt that 
the voice of God calls you, through all the 
leadings of your life. We believe that the Holy 
Ghost has called you, and we recognise it.” 
Again, after the charge as to the subject matter 
of preaching, he said, “ There is a peculiar work 
laid upon you. You can enter into much that 
we cannot. This council relies upon you to 
justify itsaction. We believe it will be justified. 
Our hearts have been touched by your recital 
to-day. We could not resist the voico of 
God.” 

After the charge, the candidate, always 
wrapped about with a lovely simplicity of 
demeanour, stepped upon the platform to receive 
the right hand of fellowship from Rev. Richard 
Meredith. He threw his grey head back, and 
with a ring in his voice, said, “No doubt as to 
your being able to stand here this afternoon 
ever afflicted me. I was born into the right 
way of thinking on this matter. I have no 
trouble with the general aspect of this case, and 
certainly none with its particular aspect. 

“Tf St. Paul were here, he would stand up and 
justify every word he said about women, and 
express astonishment that holy men and women 
had so clung to the letter of his instructions, 
and then he would sanction our action to-day. 
Iam here to welcome you fully, cordially. I 
congratulate you on your opening ministry. I 
am not afraid of any editor or any doctor of 
divinity. I welcome you as a_ full-fledged 
minister, for time and for eternity. You enter 
in a blessed atmosphere, A holy air broods 
over us to-day.” 

When the congregation was dismissed, it 
seemed like a chorus taking up and joyously 
voicing this solo of praise. Professional men 
and working men, women of wide intellectual 
range, and those whose households are_ their 
world, congratulated each other with glowing 
faces on the happy outcome. It was the 
Christmas evangel of peace and good-will, 
repeated on St. Valentine's Day. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
CHAPTER NII.—Continued, 

I reEMeMBeER that Professor Scoville, who was 
very liberal-minded on the woman question, 
urged me to consent to speak before the United 
Societies at Commencement in the College 
chapel, saying, that if 1 would only agree to do 
this, it was the easiest thing in the world for 
him to securo tho invitation. But I stoutly de- 
clined, saying that while I would rejoice to 
speak were Ia man, such a beatitude was not 
for women, and I would not faco the grim 
visage of public prejudice. This was at the 
Commencement exercises of 1867, Something 
less than four years later, | was glad to accept 
Mr. A. E. Bishop’s gonerous championship, and 
under his auspices to speak an hour and a 
quarter in Centenary Church, Chicago, without 
manuscript. So goes the world. It is always 
broader and better farther on, 

I left Lima at the close of the school year of 
1867, with the pleasantest of memories and 
prospects, as shown by the -following corres- 
pondence ; 


July 8, 1867. 

To the Board of Trustees of Genesee Wesleyun 

Seminary: 

GeENTLEMEN—An opportunity to visit Kurope 
under circumstances most advantageous having 
presented itself since I entered upon my duties 
here, I have decided to avail myself of it, and 
therefore tender my resignation of the position of 
Preceptress. Wishing continued prosperity to 
the institution in which ] have spent a year so 
pleasantly, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Frances EK, WItiarp, 

This was their courteous and brotherly reply : 

GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, 
Lima, N.W., July 9th, 1867. 

Miss Frances E. Wittarv, Madum—I am 
directed by the Board of Trustees of Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary to transmit to you the 
following resolution, unanimously passed by the 
Board as an oxpression of their regard for you 

rsonally, and approval of your conduct as the 

receptress of the Seminary. 

Trusting that the good Lord will preserve you 
during your travels, I am, 

Yow truly, 
D. A. Ounen, Secretary. 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of 
Miss Willard as Preceptress in Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, we feel great pleasure in expressing 
our high appreciation and grateful acknowledye- 
ments for her valuable services during her con- 
nection with this institution. 

Hoping for apleasant tour and safe return 
from her journeyings abroad, we will pray for 
her safety, her continued success, prosperity and 
happiness in any sphere of labour and useful- 
ness she may be called to fill in the future. 

[Unanimously adopted. | 

D. A. Ounen, Sceretary. 

[The journey to Europe was postponed owing 
to the failure of Mr. Willard’s health. ‘Tho 
following passages rolate to this sad experience, 
—Ep. W. S8.] 

When we camo homo from my yvar is 
preceptress in Lima, in the spring of 1867, 
we found my dear father in what proved to be 
the last stages of consumption, tomy mind, life's 
deadliest scourge. 

It crept upon him slowly, allowing, him aa 
daily respite at first, attacking him with great 
violence in the early months of summer, pursuing 
him when he left his home on the lake-shore as 
tho chilly winds of autumn begin to blow, and 
went to his friends at the East, hoping much 
from change of air and secre; confining him 
constantly to his bed for four months, wasting 
him to a mere skeleton, and finally, in untold 
suffering, wresting away his last faint breath. 
This is the carthly side; not so stands the 
record, thank God, upon the heavenly side. 
Almost from the first, he felt that this would 
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be his last illness, and quietly, diligently, and 
wisely proceeded to arrange his earthly affairs. 
No item, however minute, seemed to escape 
him. Whatever was of the least importance to 
his family, whatever friendship, or acquaintance, 
or any of his relations in life demanded or ; : P 
suggested, ever so faintly, was done by him. He said, ‘Oh, my child, that is my prayer for 
Inasmuch us my father was with his brother you—perhaps the last I shall ever breathe, but it 
and sisters and had mother to care for him, I be veel ie aera ad ge ee ae 
sought employment as a teacher once more, the phage oemapal png tone 2 ee 
: : ‘ ’ which a human mind can be possessed. 
impaired fortunes of our family seeming to make| ‘‘ Brush up the evergreens in the garden and | 
this requisite. I had secured a situation as|let them stand—emblems as they are of an 
teacher of English Composition in Lasell Female | immortal life—mementoes of my last work on 
Seminary, near Boston, Mass, My trunks were earth. You will want a crocus bed in our garden 
packed to go there from my friend Kate’s home in next spring—don’t forget that. Go to the de that 
Paterson, when a letter from mother made me feel house at Rose Hill for plants of all kinds that 
that my destiny did not lie in that direction. I 


you need, Remember how fond I was of flowers, 

and do as I would have done if I had lived. I 
therefore telegraphed to father, “I wish to come 
to you; shall I not do so?” Receiving his 


expect you will observe nature more than ever 
reply, “ Come at once,” Kate and I set out for 


when I am gone. 
“As I waked up just now and consciousness 
Churchville, where for two months or more my | cme over me, thi uestion flashed into my 
only thought was to help as best I might in the mind : at se that there he any. bares 
care of my father, who was confined to his bed, Sra ie can ttortiine thousht 
and with whom mother and I took turns in 
watching for sixty nights, she having already, 


universe?’ My child! that isa startling thought, 
to one just going into the unknown world. But 

with my uncle and aunt, had the care for nearly 

two months. This season of solemn vigils was 


in a moment I settled down again quietly, saying 

to myself: ‘No, I’m safe in any event! Iam 

safe by the mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

the most reflective of my life. In the silence Christ.’ If I have one strong wish which is not 
of the night, how many times I sang to my 
father the old hymns dear to us at home, and 
read or wrote while he slept. The devotion of 


a heavenly aspiration, it is that I may die with a 
clear intellect ; that I may be able to look God 

my mother and of my father’s relatives can not 

be described—it was complete. 


in the face as I go into His presence, and into 
the eternal world. 
‘ST look forward to an experience like that 
Much that he said has been preserved, and 
dimly shadows the delightful visions by which 
the sick room was made sacred. Extracts from 


when our dear Mary went to heaven, as a 
leasant scene —the pleasantest of all my history 

these memoranda show the experience of his last 

days on earth: 


to me, ‘My dear brother, what can I do for you, 
in any way that I have not already done?’ I 
should say, ‘ Nothing, beloved Lord !’” 
January 21.—I sang his favourite verse : 
‘¢‘Take my poor heart and let it be 
Forever closed to all but Thee.” 


God willed to take him one cold winter night, 
in storm and darkness, to take him in an hour 


Aeris 26, 18¢4. 


A little while before his death we caught these 
words, among the last indistinct utterances of 
his receding spirit : 

“ Jesus—take me—take me to Thyself.” 


* * * * * 


Our loyal friend Kate had settled herself in a 
quiet home across the street, and was with us 
daily throughout the trial that was now over. 
When the sad home-going came, she was one of 
the company. A committee sent for the pur- 
pose met us on the train some hours before we 
reached Chicago, and when we arrived in 
Evanston at midnight with our precious burden, 
lights in the homes all along the streets we 
traversed spoke eloquently of the sympathy and 
thoughtfulness they felt for us in our sorrow, 
and our home was bright with their presence 
and the manifold tokens of their loving care. 

All that winter, mother, Kate, and I kept 
house together at Rest Cottage. In the spring 
we went to visit my brother Oliver and his 
family in Appleton, Wis. where mother 
remained, and whence going to New York, Kate 
and I sailed on our long, adventurous journey. 

And now to show how it came about that I 
had the great advantage of living, studying, and 
travelling abroad from 1868 to 1870. 

On my return from Pittsburgh in the sum- 
mer vacation of 1864, 1 went according to my 
custom to the regular prayer-meeting in our old 
church in Evanston, and participated according 
to my custom in the exercises. At the close of 
the meeting when I greeted my true and tried 
friends, Dr. D. P. Kidder and family, 1 found 
with them a young lady, Katherine Jackson, 
who had been for some months their guest. 
This young lady, not then a Christian, nor, as 
it would seem, even “ seriously disposed,” always 


ere on earth. But I shall be unconscious in 

that final hour, perhaps, notwithstanding my 
& _Once when a dear friend sat beside him, while 
his cheek wore the hectic flush, he said: ‘‘If 


desire. May it be just as God wills.” 
when consciousness was clouded and the power | declared that she took a liking to me “on 
Christ sat here, as youdo, by my side, and said 


of speech was gone. sight,” or rather on sound, for I think it was 
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S PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hctel orposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Cross 
Stations. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘' Lunchecns, Iondon.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3¢. 6d. 

In connection with | 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Becently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Passenger *levato' 
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‘ Conducted on strictly emiparance Principles. 
Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


APEST & BEST C0oxeD Food for INFANTS, <tc. 


16 oz. for 18. Weigh our Food against others. 


Mrs. 


HILTON, being 
NEED OF FUNDS to support the Insti- 
tutions under her care, earnestly solicits 


in URGENT 


prompt and generous contributions of 
Goods for the BAZAAR to be held in the 
Morley Hall, Hackney, on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of June. 


is an extraordinarily 
ied nutritive and strengthen- 

ing food, owing to the large 
percentage of Soluble Wheat Phosphates extracted from Wheat Bran, Indeed, 
tt is the onlg food which contains extracted Wheat Phosphates, and is 
therefore the most NOURISHING food in the WORLD for INFANTS, and 
also for NURSING and EXPECTANT MOTHERS. 


fr Infants ; 


Developing the Bone, Muscle, Teeth, and Brain. The Wheat Phosphates 
prevent that common Infantile ailment, Rickets. In process of manu- 
facture great attention is paid to the Conversion of Starch into Dextrine, 
thereby rendering “ FramMt Foop” Dict especially suitable for the weak 
digestive powers of Infants. 


for Nursing Mothers; 


The Phosphatic Nutriment in ‘Frame Foon” Drier greatly aids the 


| 
| 


Contributions to the Bazaar may be sent in, not 
later than May 30th, 1894, addressed to— 


tlow and the nutritive nature of the Mother's Milk. 


for Expectant Mothers; 


The drain on the maternal system is replenished by the bone-forming 
Wheat Phosphates, with the best results for both mother and child. 
Taken before rising from hed, it prevents sickness. 

To enable anyone to test the truth of the above we will send \-lb. Sample in a Handsome 
Enamelled Bor, FREE, on receipt of 3d. to puy postage, (Mention this paper.) 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in tins, Pb. at Is., dibs. at ds. Od, or sent, carriage paid, by 

FRAME FOOD CO., LTD., Lomparp Roan, BaTTERSEA, Lonpon, S.W. 


Mrs. HILTON, Criche Infirmary and Infant Home, 


12, 14, 16, SrerNey CAUSEWAY, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 


All Communications by Letter to be addressed to— 


Mrs. HILTON, SHORE HOUSE, SHORE ROAD, SOUTH HACKNEY, N.E, | 


Aprit 26, 1894. 


fearless testimony as one who 
Christian life that first attracted 
has always made me thankful. 

together that summer, and 
when I assumed the principalship of the Grove 
School in Evanston, she, just for the novelty of 
jt, assisted me, and gave much additional popu- 
larity to the school by teaching French. When 
I was chosen corresponding secretary of the 
American Methodist Ladies’ Centenary Associa- 


my simple and 
wished to lead a 
her, a fact that 

We were much 


tion, in 1866, 
for me, and 


N.Y., she accompanied me, having the French 
classes there. : 

One pleasant day at Lima, she said, “ Go home 
with me at Christmas, for I am going to coax 
my father to agree that you and I shall make the 
tour of Europe.” I looked into her face with 
large-eyed wonder and delight. To see the 
countries of which I had read so much, and the 
homes and shrines of the great and good, had 
been one of my cherished dreams. I thought 
that its fulfilment would some time come to me, 
bnt supposed it would be late in life. 

When the holidays arrived, Kate and I went 
to Paterson, N.J. Her father readily fell in 
with the project of his daughter, and told me 
not to feel in the least under obligations to 
himself or to her, for he had long desired that 
she should go abroad, but had never until now 
found anyone with whom he felt inclined to 
send her. This gracious speech of the generous 
gentleman dispelled my scruples, which, indeed, 
were not strong, as Kate and I had been for 
years devoted friends. And so it came about 
that good James Jackson and his daughter are 
among the foremost of the beautiful procession 


— ——— —- - 


Miss Jackson did much writing | Major Alice Le vis, 
helped me on in every way she | 


: i | 
could ; and when I went as rece pirees ea Ena) Darkest England Social Scheme, and also to 


; explain how, by means of the “Grace before 
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The second Triennial Convention of the 
Ausiralian W.C.T.U. was held at the beginning 
of this month in Pitt Street Congregational 
Church, Sydney, and lasted over six days. At 
one of the meetings Miss Ackerman delivered a 
lecture on ‘50,000 Miles, and what I Saw,” and 
at the other meetings all phases of women’s work 


were discussed. 
e+ & *& 


Last Thursday morning Dr. Parker, at the 
conclusion of his address, very kindly allowed 
of the Salvation Army Inter- 
national Head-quarters, 101, Queen Victoria 
Street, to give an account of the progress of the 


Meat” boses, a regular income can be assured 
on its behalf. The address was listened to with 


, the deepest and most sympathetic attention, and 


no doubt many of the listeners will apply to the 
headquarters for one of these little boxes. 


* * 


The Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund, of 
which H.R.H. Princess Mary of Teck, Mrs. 


Garrett Anderson, and Lady Jeune are patrons, , 
has just issued its report, and an appeal for | audience on the subject of her rescue work, at the 
| Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. 


funds with which to carry out its beneficent 
work during the coming summer, of which we 
ha~e already had foregleams. The pathetic fact 
which is mentioned, that there are thousands of 
women and girls working in factories and work- 
shops who have never slept out of London or 
experienced the delights cf country life, should 
suftice to secure all the needed funds. The 
Secretary is Miss Mary Canvey, St. Peter's 
Rectory, Saffron Hill, E.C. 


Princess Christian, accompanied by her daughter, 
Princess Victoria, was present at the public festival 
of the Ragged School Union to receive purses. 


The overtures which the London Trades Council 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


Mr. Maarten Maartens is staying at the National 
Club, Whitehall. 

Sir Henry Loch, the Governor of Cape Colony. has 
arrived in London. 

The betrothal of the Czarevitch to the Princess 
Alix of Hesse is announced. 

The new City of Paris loan has been subscribed 
for eighty-five times over. 

Mrs, Besant lectured last Friday in St. James's 
Hall, on “ Theosophy and India.” 

Mr. George Williams presided over the Fifticth 
Annual Meeting of the Y.M.C.A. 

The International Food Exhibition has been 
opened at Vienna by Empcror Francis Joseph, 

The annual demonstration of the Primrose 
League was held last Thursday at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Lord Brassey is to take the chair at the Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes on 
June 23rd. 

Another long debate took place at the last 
meeting of the London School Board on the circu- 
lar to teachers. 

The Temperance Parliament sat last week on 
Thursday and Friday to discuss a proposed Unite1 
Temperance Bill. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth last week addressed a larze 


Princess Christian performed the opening ccre- 
mony at the third ‘At Home” of the Children’s 
Salon at Westminster Town Hall. 

Serious earthquake shocks have occurred through- 
out Greece. Several villages have been destroyc 1. 
The loss of life is estimated at 302. 

Mr. Asquith has announced the formation of a 
departmental committee to consider matters in 
relation to our prison system. 

Miss I’. Hicks addressed a meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Club at the Borough Road Polytechnic on 
Home Workshops and Women Home Workers. 

The Dachess of Albany distributed the prizes to 
members of the Factory Ilelpers’ Union at Exeter 
Hall, the chair being taken by Sir T. F. Buxton. 


of helpful souls that have stood for me so many 
times at the parting of the ways and pointed 


onward. cessful. 


THE 
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Provides LADIES with an Admirable 
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Operated; economises Time, Energy, | 
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Capacity for Work. | 
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l 
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| 
| 
| 
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have made to Messrs. Bell with reference to the 
strike of their match girls have so far been unsuc- 


The wedding of the (irand Duke of Hesse and 
the Princess Victoria took place last week before’ 
a brilliant company. Her Majesty the Queen was 
particularly affected by the scene. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


—_— _ -__—_ + 


The Great Temperance Beverages! 


~_ ———— — - — -- 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS Me KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


KOPS KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS ae KOPS 
KOPS rout KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Ne ommended by the Medical Faculty and other Pr fezsional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


' Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHALi, S.W 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN’S 

CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LAaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


A GREAT OCCASION. 
The eighteenth annual Council of the National 


B.W.T.A. promises to be an auspicious occasion 
The mee will extend over four days, com- 
mencing with the President’s reception to delegates 


and friends, on Monday evening, May 7th, at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall, Trafalgar Square. Full par- 
ticulars are given in another column. 

The Secretary at headquarters would be greatly 
obliged if secretaries of branches who have not 
sent in the report and delegate forms would do so 
at once. Delegates’ tickets, etc., will be sent out 
early next week. 

A SALE OF WORK. 

There will be a Stall for a Sale of Work, on behalf 
of the Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate Women, 
at Holborn Town Hall. : 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO BRANCH 
SECRETARIES. 

We desire very warmly to thank all the collsctors 
both in and outside our B.W.T.A. Branches who 
have so generously responded to the appeal for 
funds for the Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate 
Women. A fall and detailed account of all moneys 
received through subscriptions and donations, ani 
the results obtained by the Branches, through 
drawing-room and other collections, and 
collecting cards and boxes, together with the 
names of the successful collectors who have 
obtained the Badge of Honour, will be given in a 
Special Numberof THE SIGNAL!to be issued after the 
May meetings. We would remind our secretaries who 
have not yet sent in the contents of the boxes 
and cards distributed in their branches, and all 
holders of boxes or cards, that if they wish results 
to appear inthe special May number it is necessary 
that all moneys reach the Treasurer by the 28th of this 
month, Saturday, We are most anxious to print a 
complete list, but we cannot guarantee insertion 
after that date. Mary C. Gorham, Hon. Treasurer, 
Inebriate Home, Judde Place, Tonbridge. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

WEst HARTLEPOOL.—The quarterly tea was 
held on April 11th, Mrs, Davison, of the Tynemouth 
Branch, being present. In the afternoon the collect- 
ing boxes were brought in, which produced the sum 
of £2 16s. for the Inebriate Home. After tea a 
meeting was held, presided over by Mrs, A. Curwood 
and addressed by Mrs. Davison. A paper was also 
read by Miss Glover. On the 16th inst. Mrs, Tom- 
kinson, of Tarporley, addressed a drawing-room 
meeting at Mrs. C. Furness's, the house of the 
borough member ; also in the evening at the Baptist 
Church. At the former a collection was taken for 
the Home Farm, amounting to £4 14s. 

RieLey.—The first public meeting of our Asso- 
ciation was held on April 11th, Mrs. Bradstock 
presided, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mrs. Bamford 
Slack, and Miss Agnes E. Slack gave addresses. 
The attendance was very good, and the meeting 
has revived interest in temperance work here. 

Oxvorp,—At the kind invitation of Mrs. T, H. 
Green, president of the branch, about 120 members 
and asgociates met in the large hall of the Y.M.C.A. 
on Thursday, April 12th, After refreshment had 
been served, a musical programme was provided, 
consisting of trios for flute, piano and ‘cello, by Mr. 
Blackhall and friends, solo by Mrs. Grubb, and 
songs from Miss Baird, with guitar accompaniment. 
During an interval the collecting cards and boxes, 
distributed during Miss Gorham’s recent visit, were 
opened and the results reported. 

WIGAN.—The annual Tea and Pablic Meeting 
was recently held with success. Mrs. Jacques Save 
an address. Mrs. Anders, Mrs. Hebbron, and Miss 
Ellis spoke to a resolution on the Liquor Traftic 
(Local Control) Bill, and Mr. H. Spring gave a 
lantern entertainment. 

TrurRo.—The closing meeting of the session took 
place in the Temperance Hall on Friday week. Mr. 
K. Argall gave a lantern lecture which was greatly 
appreciated. Dr. Dale took the chair. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.—The first monthly meeting 
was held on Friday evening, April 6th, with much 
euccess, ” 

LEYTON.—A meeting was held inthe Major Road 
Chapel, Leyton, on April 12th, at which Mrs. 
Margaret presided. Mrs. Fox Butler and other 
ladies addressed the meeting. 

EcciEs.—A tea for women only was held on 
Tuesday, April 10th, at the Blue Ribbon Hall, when 
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about 200 were present. Mrs. E. Spafford, presi- 
dent, presided, and Mrs, Ramsey gave an address. 

PETERBOROUGH.--The annual meeting was held 
on April llth at the Y.W.C.A. institute. Ten 
pounds was sent ip, resulting from boxes and a 
small sale for the Inebriate Home Fand. 

Preston.—This branch has just hada preliminary 
sale of work in connection with the work of pro- 
viding a hall suitable for temperance work. It was 
open three days, and realised £200. 

GUERNSEY.—On Wednesday, April 18th, two 
meetings were eloquently addressed by Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, in the afternoon at the Guille- 
wae Lecture Hall, and the -vening at St. Julian’s 

BRIXTON AND STOCKWELL.—The first annual 
meeting in connection with the Brixton and Stock- 
well branch took place at Brixton Hall, Acre Lane, 
on the 17th inst., under the presidency of Lady 
Henry Somerset. The Rev. J. 8. Serjeant, M.A., the 
Rev. W. Herbert, the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Dr. W. J. 
Coryn and Mrs, Coryn, Miss Coryn, B.A., Dr. Harris, 
L.C.C., Mr. N. W. Hubbard, L.C.C., Mr. John Mann, 
Mr. Jeremiah Lyon and Mrs. Lyon (Caterham 
Valley), Mr. Samuel Watson, Dr. Harriet Carman, 
Mrs. F, D. Power, Mrs, Gray, Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. 
Gollop, Mrs. Carman, Dr. and Mrs, Dunstan, and 
Mrs. B. R. Shepherd (local hon. secretary), Mrs. 
Pearsall Smitb, and others were present. Mrs. 
Shepherd first gave an outline of the work in 
Brixton and Stockwell during the year. Lady Henr 
Somerset followed with a powerful address, which 
thoroughly aroused the audience, and held the 
attention throughout. During the meeting two 
young ladies, Miss Nona Gray and Miss 
Queenie Shepherd, presented to Lady Henry a floral 
tribute, and a practical offering from the local 
branch in the form of a cheque towards the 
B.W.T A. Home for Inebriates. 

Hutu.—tThe first Drawing Room Meeting of the 
Hull Branch was held in the Young People’s Institute, 
on Wednesday, the 18th. Mrs. Hodge presided and the 
aims and objects of the association were explained 
by Mrs. Emmett, of Leeds. At the conclusion, a 
resolution in favour of the Indian Cantonments 
Acts was carried unanimously. In the evening a 

ublic meeting was held in the St. George’s Hall. 

r. W. Cussons occupied the chair. Addresses 
were given by Rev. J. W. Moore, M.A., H. Philips, 
Rev. J. W. Stewart (Wesleyan) and Mrs. Emmett, 
of Leeds. Solos by Miss Ditchburn. 

A well-attended drawing-room meeting was held 
on Thursday afternoon at Chesterville, Hornsay- 
lane, N., the residence of Mrs. James. The Rev. J. 
R. Wood (Upper Holloway Baptist Chapel) presided, 
After a few remarks by the chairmun, Miss F. 
Balgarnie delivered a vigorous address, 

FoREST GATE.—The members’ Quarterly Meeting 
was held on Thursday, April 19th, at the Norwich 
Hall. A good report of the quarter’s work was 
given by Mrs. French, the local president. It was 
decided to take part in the Demorest Medal Contest. 
After tea the meeting was presided over by Miss 
Wyness, of Ely House Rescue Home, and an address 
was given by Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown on the 
Inebriate Home Scheme. 


We acknowledge with pleasure the sum of £5 for 
the Inebriate Home scheme, from “ Sheffield.” 
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The Sins of the Fathers. 


BY MARK SALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a hot, sultry June afternoon. In the 
sweet “garden of England,” across the blue 
waters of the Solent, the little village of Shirley 
lay basking on the hill side, its roofs white and 
shining in the fierce mid-day sun. Below the 
straggling cottages, copse and woodland, green 
turf and shingle sloped away down to the 
sparkling, restless sea. 

All was still in the village street. The men 
were away in the fields hay-making, and it was 
just that drowsy time of day when women and 
babies doze within the shady doorways, and 
even the dogs and birds are mute. 

At the top of the village, a little apart, stood 
two broad, low cottages, of a slightly superior 
type to the rest, with big, old-fashioned gardens ; 
gardens where great rose- brambles, sweet- 
williams, stocks, and odorous pinks and gilly- 
flowers sprang up at their own discretion, 
amidst thyme, and sage, and mint, and all 
sweet-scented herbs. Beyond the sweet tangle 
of flowers a great green grass-plot sloped down 
the hill-side, where the apple, pear, and plum 
trees stood with their precious store of juicy 
fruit, red, and ripening on the low branches. 

Upon the grassy slope, in the first of these 
two cottage gardens, a pink print frock and a 
huge sun hat were lying prone, and beneath the 
big brim of the sun-bleached hat a flushed face, 
closed eyes, pouting lips, and a mass of tangled 
hair were discernible. 

It was Olive Marsden, Mrs. Marsden’s grand- 
child, a little maiden who had lived in the 
cottage all the eighteen years of her short life, 
to whom Ryde seemed a vast metropolis, and 
the dim outline of the mainland, across the 
Solent, a wondrously sweet, and very wicked, 
unexplored world. 

Olive was decidedly cross this hot afternoon ; 
her little brown hands were tearing and crushing 
the tender blades of grass as she lay. Moreover 
she was muttering to herself through the pretty, 
pouting lips. 

“ She is going; yes, of course, she is going to 
the show. She will be sure to see him, and he 
will talk to her in his delightful way. Perhaps, 
too, he will bring her some tea. And they will 
talk of me, too—and laugh about me—poor 
little shabby, penniless me, who has to stop at 
home, who never goes anywhere. Oh, yes, I 
know just exactly what Sara will say. She will 
smile that bad little smile, when the corners of 
her lips curl, and she will say, ‘Olive? Yes, she 
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and pink roses; and with her great red face, 

and black hair, I am sure she will look in aw/ul 
‘taste—I’m afraid I’m glad. Yes, I am glad. 
She has him always, she sees him nearly every 
day, whilst I only meet him now and then—by 
chance ; but he can never look at her as he looks 
at me, his voice can never sink so low, nor 
sound so sweet.” 

The restless heels were still now, and the 
long-suffering grass was unworried. Olive drew 
a long, long breath. 

“ And yet [am so mean, so little, as not to 
wish her to look nice. So horrid as to be glad 
that she will wear pink roses.” 

She sprang up, suddenly alert, and tilted the 
bruad hat back from her eyes, with a resolute 
face; then, clasping her hands behind her, with 
a pretty, familiar gesture, she strolled back to 
the cottage. 

Over the low, green verandah there clambered 
a beautiful white rose bush, where the buds and 
blooms hung in rich clusters, the long branches 
climbing their fragrant way up to the windows 
above, and throwing tendrils even into the 
thatch of the roof. 

Olive paused irresolutcly before its beauty. 
She pulled one of the blossoms to pieces, whilst 
a struggle still went on within her. Thon, 
frowning at herself, she gathered a lovely spray 
of the roses, and leaning over the fence dividing 
the two cottages, she called, “ Sara, Sara!” 

The up-stair window of the adjoining cottage 
was hastily thrown open, and a stout girl, with 
a worried, flushed face, looked down inquir- 
ingly. 

“‘ Here, Sara, I have made you a posy of my 
own special white roses. You must not wear 
pink with your bright ribbons ! White roses are 
best. Are you nearly ready ?” 

“No,” plaintively. “ Oh, how hot I am, and 
you look so cool and fresh. My dress won't set 
right at the back; and I’ve burst my white 
glove, and pa will be so angry if I keep him 
waiting. I’m not half ready yet. Oh, Olive, I 
wish you would come up and help me.” 

And Olive, with the new spirit of sacrifice 
upon her, went. “ Let me mend your glove while 
you finish your hair,” she said, briskly. ‘“ You 
need not flurry, Mr. Baines has not put the 
horse in yet.” 

‘“‘ Oh,” sighed Sara, “ it’s all very well for you 
to talk, Olive; you look nice, anyhow ; but if 7 
get hot and excited I am done for at once. 
Everything is perverse this afternoon. Do see 
what is the matter with my skirt, Olive, and pin 
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| Besides,” she added, gravely, “I do not like 


people to talk of me.” 

Sara burst out laughing. 

“Oh, indeed, my dear Miss Prim ; and do you 
suppose that you are not talked of in the 
village ? ” 

“T hope not. I do not seewhy I should be,” 
returned Olive, soberly. “ No one lives so quiet 
a life as I, with Granny, next door. I have no 
relations, no friends, no fine clothes, no monoy. 
nothing at all to interest the gossips.” 

Sara laughed immoderately. 

“ Yes, silly one. But do you not seo that it 
is just because you are such an anomaly that 
you are interesting. Who in Shirley lives so 
humdrum a life, yet who is so bright or so 
well read? Who has no money for fine clothes, 
yet who in the village looks so nico as you do in 
your rags?” Sara glanced contemptuously at 
the pink cotton frock. “ And as to your relations, 
do you really mean to tell me that you think 
you have none?” 

Olive faced round quickly. ‘Of course I 
have none, No one in the world but Granny. 
What do you mean, Sara ?” 

Sara blushed uneasily. Sho was struggling 
into the white gloves. ie 

“Oh, well,” she replied, “it’s only gossip, and 
I have really no right to repeat it; but, have 
you never heard anything of your mother ? 

Yan you remember nothing about her ? ” 

Olive pushed her hair back from her forehead, 
with a favourite dreamy gesturo. 

“My mother, Sara?” she repeated, slowly. 
“No, no; I can remember nothing of _ her. 
Sometimes, like Topsy, I ’specs | had no 
mother. I have no portrait of her, no trinket, 
no letter—-I do not even know her name. And 
my father, too ; if I question Granny, she always 
looks so stern, and smoothes down her apron, 
and says, ‘ Your father was killed, Olive. Do 
not ask me questions that I cannot answer,’ and 
that is all she will say.” Sara looked incredulous. 

“And have you really no idea why you, so 
pretty, so clever, are yet so isolated? Why 
you are asked to no houses? Why you aro so 
alone in the village? Why, my dear, even in 
the Church work you are shunned and isolated. 
I declare, it is only because I affect quaint little 
oddities like yourself that I am your friend.” 

Olive rather doubted the friendship that held 
her upon the rack. 

“ Yes,” she replied, soberly. “I know that 
all you say is true. It has been so all my life. 
' But Granny says that [ am so wild and so im- 


up these wretched pieces of hair. There! that | palsive, and I have always thought that that 
is better; now, these roses, where are they to | was why you intensely ‘respectable people’ shun 
go? If Mr. Waldron admires them, I shall tell | mo, as you say ; because you are always afraid 


ee ES 


isn’t a bad little thing; but then, you know, | him what a kind little maid I had.” 
she is so different to the rest of us—so odd, 
don’t you know !’” | 
Olive’s heels tapped vindictively ; she gave | but her cheeks were crimson. 
quite savage pulls at the inoffensive grass. 


Olive was too busy, arranging the roses, to | 
look up—how awkward they were, to be sure ; 


| “I don’t see why you need tell him, Sara. 
“ She is going in white, too, with //ue ribbons, | What interest can it have for Mr. Waldron? with my parents 


‘that I shall do something shockingly out of the 
ordinary, something too gauche, because [ am 
‘not reliable,’ as Mrs. Graves says.” She paused, 
and looked at Sara carnestly. “Is it anything 
more than this, Saray Has it anything to do 
—with my mother 2” 
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Sara laughed a little uneasily, and found some 
difficulty in buttoning the white gloves, but she 
was replete with a great secret, and she was 
burning to enlighten her companion. 

“ Well, Olive, I hear the carriage, and I must 
not keep pa waiting an instant; but last even- 
ing at Mrs. Graves’s, I heard it stated, posi- 
tively, that your mother was living, aud that 
she——” % 

“Sara, Sara!” called Sara’s stout old father, 
from the garden below. 

“Coming, father!” shouted Sara— that she 
was no credit to you. So, you see, Olive, if I 
were you I don’t think that I should trouble at 
all about Jack Waldron, for Mrs. Graves will be 
certain to enlighten him; she would never let 
an eligible like him slip through her fingers for 
want of telling him a scandal or two.” 

With this parting thrust, Miss Sara tripped 
downstairs, and drove off to the annual flower 
show, in the highest spirits. 

(To be continued.) 


year, and in the twinkle of an eye the motion 
was carried through. Meanwhile this lady felt 
like a boat stranded high and dry, and went off 
lamenting that the bright girl who would have 
worked so well, and in whose appointment there 
would have been such fitness, couldn’t be ‘ put 
on,’ and she bitterly cried out, ‘Too much red 
tape.’ But, in fact, there was too little; or, to 
put it precisely, there was too much ignorance 
inside her own particular cranium. If she had 
studied, as our temperance women are surely 
going to study, she would have found out this: 
that a body called an association (or ‘a 
convention,’ as Americans say) can, like an 
individual body, change its mind while it is alive, 
and that it isn’t dead till it’s adjourned. Any 
decision it comes to can be reversed—any action 
can be nullified.” 

Mrs. Racuet (aside).—“ Nullified! Oh, my 
heart! What is she coming to?” 

Mrs, P.— So that lady could, in any one of 
half-a-dozen ways, have called attention to her 
pet idea of adding this young woman to the 
committee; only she didn’t know how. Some 
of us told her this, but she went off grumbling, 
‘When a thing’s done, it’s done, according to 
my way of thinking.’” 

Mrs, Racnen.—“I see thee does really 
make a point about a few who know this 
rigmarole unduly influencing the rest, and 
concerning that dear woman who felt so set 
back about her plan for the young lady ; but I 
see, too, thee does not even try to answer my 
chief objection—that all this drives out the 


to remain in ignorance. But even with thy radical 
views thee surely wouldn’t defend a Christian 
woman getting up, as they did there, and offer- 
ing an ‘amendment to an amendment i a 
don’t know when I've had such an exercise of 
mind as I did over that.” 

Mrs. P.— “In the fin t place, 1 should 
certainly defend a womar, for getting up to 
offer what you mention, for it would be impolite 
to the President and inconvenient to the 
assembly for her to speak when sitting down! 
In the second place, if there’s one thing I'm 
glad that I’ve found out about it is this parti- 
cular point. Let's see, how did Mrs. Clearcut 
illustrate it to Hypatia and me? O, I re- 
member. ‘A motion made and seconded is the 
locomotive ; an amendment is the tender ; an 
amendment to an amendment is the luggage van ; 
and you vote upon the luggage van first. 

Mrs. Race (loosing her drab bonnet 
ribbons and gazing helplessly toward the venti- 
lator) —* Martha, thee is going clean daft. If 
I did not remember thine ancient propensity to 
tease thy poor cousin, I should be seriously 
concerned for thee. Now check thy merriment 
and tell me truly what is the good of thy 
profane little book with its rules of order; 
its endless committees, secretaries, rulings, 
reports,and soon? They may do very well for 
the world’s people, but I am persuaded that 
Christian women have no call to make use of 
such intricate devices.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Progressive takes off her 
gloves, rubs her energetic little hands, and, laying 
aside all defensive tactics, makes a lively on- freedom and spirituality from our meetings.” 
slaught upon the citadel of her cousin’s prejudice. Mrs. P. (taking her cousin’s hand and 
With index finger pointed straight at the placid | waxing eloquent)—* Now, I confess I want you 

secretary of the Branch in Cobblestone, and I | features of her antagonist, she thus proceeds :— | on my side in this. For, if there is a Christian, 
mean to have our business carried on after this | “ There's no use mincing matters, Rachel. | you are one, and, like you, I would say, give 
in a parliamentary manner. By the way, do | You see things as you do, because of your ‘rules of order’ to the wind, if for their sake 
you remember the price of that manual?”! bringing up. You're non-combative to that | we must lose one bit of spiritual power. But 
Consults her memorandum book. “0, here it | degree that old Apollyon and all his hosts ‘order is heaven's first law.’ ‘Let everything 
is—‘The Chairman’s Handbook,’ by Reginald | couldn’t ruffle your feathers a particle, But | be done decently, and in order’ is a sacred 
Palgrave, price two shillings and sixpence, and it | I’m not so. ‘ The Sword of the Lord and of | command. What cleanliness and neat arrange- 
can be ordered through any bookseller.” Gideon’ is the most musical sentence in the ment are to a room, and what good manners 
Racuet Hatiipay—“I1 tell thee, Martha, I | Old Testament to ears like mine. And, with all| are to an individual, just that, rules and 
believe thee is under a delusion. Thee says | due deference, I know more about this business | regulations are to an assembly. I was talking 
thee has added to thy stock of ideas, but I tell | than you do. Haven't I seen in the Branch at | about all this to Judge Fairmind, in whose home 
thee plainly thy stock of spirituality has not in- | Factoryville, near Cobblestone, how just because |I was a guest at the annual meeting. 
ereased. This parliamentary code is grievously | Mrs. Holdfast is persistent as gravitation, and He said what delighted him most in our pro- 
oppressive to my mind.” wise in parliamentary usage as the Chief | ceedings was the prompt application of parlia- 
Mrs. P.—“I think I must plead guilty to | Justice, she carries everything to suit herself, , mentary rules, the evident knowledge of them 
the charge you make about my state of mind, | and our dear meek women sit by as if demented P | among a majority of delegates, and the good 
on but that’s my own fault, and not to be set down | You've got to take this world as it is, and not | nature in their observance; also the way in 
against the thoughtful, deliberative assembly of | as it ought to be, and the facts are—for any | which, by means of them, we got through sucha 
which I am proud to have been a quiet member. | quantity of women told me so at the annual! great amount of business in those two days, 
After all, I think religion is a very broad word, | meeting—that in many a locality the woman | and the ease with which we turned from the 
and to transact business for God and humanity | who ‘ knows the ropes’ (as men would say) | regular order of business to hymns of praise and 
may be quite as religious as to pray.” moulds the policy of the Branch, and the rest | words of prayer. He said it was, to his mind, a 


PARLIAMENTARY USAGE 


V. **RED TAPE.”’ 
MRS. PROGRESSIVE AND FRIEND 
RACHEL HALLIDAY ENGAGE IN 
A DISCUSSION. 
By Frances E. WInarp. 


Time—Just after an annual meeting of the 
B.W.T.A. 

Place—A Pullman car, northward bound. 
Mrs. Procressive—“ Well, Cousin Rachel, I 
must say I have added largely to my stock of 
ideas at the annual meeting. I am 


Mrs. RacHEL—“‘ Diligent in business, fervent | are blown like thistledown before the breeze. foretaste of the good time coming, when methods 
in spirit, serving the Lord,’ is a favourite text | For there seems to be a sort of mysticism in| useful in themselves, but hitherto secular, shall 
with me, but thee sees it was borne in upon my | the minds of women about this matter of | be informed by the Spirit which giveth life. 
mind that we had too much red tape—-we mag- | parliamentary usage. And because Mrs. Hold- | Then, cousin, you cannot deny that the utmost 
nified our office beyond what is written. Now | fast looks so alarmingly wise when she says Christian forbearance and gentleness charac- 
Idon’t object to an order of business, nor even | ‘The chair rules that Mrs. Prettyman has the | terised the deportment of every member, and 
to ‘moving and seconding,’ for we have some- | floor,’ poor dear sister Prettyman forgets what |‘rules’ did not prevent frequent prayer, even 
thing like that in Friends’ meeting, but when | she wanted to say. Now the whole thing is while a question was pending. Moreover, you 
thee, my cousin Martha, who used to be content ! easily learned, and some women will most | never saw, and never will see, a lovelier sight 
to sit by me in the meeting-house and commune | assuredly proceed to learn it, and for my part 1 | than the election, so simple and unpremeditated, 
with thy heart and be still, when thee popped | mean that in our Branch all the members shall, {nominations all made in open meeting, and 
up and said to the President, ‘ I rise to a ques- | and then they won’t be so easily brow-beaten hymns, tears and prayers coming in as freely as 
tion of privilege,’ I tell thee I hung my head | by one or two master spirits.” if no ‘red tape’ were in the world.” 
in sorrow.” Mrs. RacuEt (neither silenced nor convinced) Mrs. RacuzEt—“ There is much in what thee 

Mrs. P. (briskly)—“ And, indeed, I should ; —“ But where’s the utility of it all, when one has ; says, Martha; thee is an excellent woman, after 
like to know why. You ought to have been | learned it? | Answer me that, thou Martha, ‘all, most excellent. I cannot quite see as thee 
proud of me, for I don’t believe there were a! ‘careful and troubled about many things.’ ” i does, but I confess there is a method in thy 
dozen women in the annual meeting who could Mrs. P.—‘ Well, take an example. There ; madness, to say the least. But as for me, Iam 
have done it. Did you raise your diminished | was a delegate from the North who knew of a! quite sure thee will never convert me over tc a 
head in time to see how, by that move, I got | young lady who would have added much strength real and lively affection for thy little book of 
the floor in time to explain my position on the ; to the Committee on Young Women’s Work, and | rules. Nevertheless, I will follow thee part way 
Bible wine question, thus setting myself right ; whom she wanted to nominate to a place cn; —but not so far as ‘an amendment to an 


with my home constituency ? ” l that committee. Up got some wide-awake tyson and thee will never, never hear 


Mrs. Racwe, — “Thee knows it is quite | leader, and moved that the old Committee on | thy cousin say, ‘I rise to a point of order,’ or, 


ie beyond me, the whole of it, and I'm very willing | Young Women’s Work be continued through the } ‘I call for the ayes and noes,’ ” 


| 


iE aed eho i 
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AROUND THE WORLD FOR THE 

WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

BY JESSIE ACKERMAN, 


I was appointed delegate from the newly- 
formed Alaska Societies to represent them at 
the annual W.C.T.U. Convention of 1888 at 
New York, distant six thousand miles. There 
the President presented me as ‘‘the discoverer 
of Alaska for the W.C.T.U.” At this Conven- 
tion I was appointed the second Round the 
World Missionary for the Society. 

I was called to Washington for a few days’ 
conference with a band of women who were 
anxious that I should make the national capital 
my place of departure. In an upper chamber, 
in solemn and confident prayer, I was set apart 
for my work. I was extremely anxious to have 
a woman to join me in my mission, but, no one 
offering, I felt strengthened to start by the 

romise, ‘‘My presence shall go with thee.” 
nder the inspiration of this promise, at twenty- 
seven years of age, I went out alone to travel 
continuously for five years in establishing 
branches of the W.C.T.U. all around the globe. 
The Society was unable to provide for me either 
gold or silver or brass in my purse ; nor yet 
scrip for my journey, or two coats or shoes, 
They however gave me all that lay in their 

wer—their heartfelt sympathy and blessing. 
it was happy for me that I had some private 
means of my own.* I earnestly protest, how- 
ever, against any other woman being ever thus 
sent out without any certain provision against 
accidents, sickness, or temporary failure. It is 
an unwarrantable exposure. aith is good, 
hope is sustaining, but they must not be allowed 
to trip up and land in charity. My host’s little 
daughter went a-fishing with a bent pin and 
caught no fishes. In distress she came to her 
mother and said, ‘‘I prayed, and I had faith, 
and got no fish!” Her mother tried to solve 
her difficulties of faith by teaching her how she 
must go to work. ‘‘Oh! I see,” she exclaimed, 
‘worms is Heavenly Father’s way.” Now as 
it is not the millennium, a banker's letter of 
credit for emergencies is, for the present, 
Heavenly Father’s way. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Parting from my good friends in Washington, 
l crossed the Continent and sailed out of the 
Golden Gate, reaching the Sandwich Islands a 
week later. Here a cordial reception awaited 
me from the women of the W.C.T.U., organised 
some years before by my excellent predecessor, 
Mrs. Leavitt. They had accomplished much, 
doing active work along our various lines, having 
adopted the ‘‘ Do-Everything-Policy.” Under 
their kind auspices I held special meetings for 
a week, one purpose being to organise a supple- 
mentary “Y” or Young Woman’s Branch. 
Seventy-two young ladies, representing various 
conditions, joined and took up the social phase 
of the work of establishing teetotal standards in 
their various circles. The natives and Japanese 
also attended services, and I received from King 
Kalakaua, a well-dressed, elegant gentleman, 
personal assurances of his interest in the work. 
He said, “ Strong drink has almost destroyed my 
nation, and if the evil had not been checked we 
would have become extinct.” He added that 
the results of the Temperance Crusade were 
plainly visible among his people. There are 
large societies among the natives as well as 
among the foreigners. The Japanese member- 
ship alone numbered seven thousand. 

The people of these islands, whom Captain 
Cook knew as cannibals, are now probably the best 
conditioned in material prosperity of any newly 
civilised races. They not only sustain their own 
Christian churches but they aid Foreign Missions. 
The Queen who succeeded King Kalakaua was 
recently deposed, and a young girl of eighteen 
18 proposed as the ruler. May she reign as long 
and as virtuously as Queen Victoria ! 

* It ought to be stated that by the use of her own 
private funds, and by the supplementary aid of 
occasional lectures, Miss Ackerman supplied her 
own expenses wholly, and also bestowed about ten 


thousand dollars upon the various fields of women’s 
work,—Ep, 
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NEW ZEALAND, 
point was New Zealand, where I 


My next 
travelled the length of both islands, a thousand 
miles, stopping at twenty-two cities, organising 
new societies and building up those inaugurated 
by Mrs. Leavitt, the effectiveness of whose work 
was apparent everywhere. The work was well 
organised in a general union, known as ‘ The 


National W.C.T.U. for New Zealand,” with 
twenty several departments. ll phases of 
temperance work were in operation—pledge 
signing, Gospel meetings, mothers’ meetings, 
temperance teaching in the schools, public house 
visitation, and every means by which the masses 
and classes could be elevated. Recognising that 


the sin of strong drink was at the root of almost 
every evil, while they struck at all the branches, 
they mainl 
system. 
twenty departments gave form and direction to 
the zeal of tt I ma 
especially note the effectiveness of Mra. Sheppard 
the head of the department for the enfranchise- 


attacked their root in the alcohol 
ational Superintendents of these 


the less experienced members. 


ment of half thenation. Her presence and 


influence were working through the organisation 


everywhere, and when the question of the vote 
for women came before the Legislature, the Act 
was triumphantly carried. Now woman stands 
side by side with man in legislating for their 
common weal. Home and native land are doubly 
protected by the experience of its men and the 
moral sentiment of its women. The ‘arrest of 
thought,” the vista of the wider possibilities of 
the extension of the area of women’s work, came 
with the introduction of the W.C.T.U. methods 
and literature. Upon this foundation the 


women of New Zealand built a noble super- 
structure, and much of the true and vital history 
of New Zealand’s future is contained in the 
principles and methods thus established ; for a 
principle pervading the lifs and whole future of 
a nation is immeasurably beyond its external 
events. Protection may go and protection may 
come; federation may fail or federation may 
succeed, but the evolution of the interior moral 
forces in the several communities is beneath, 
beyond, and above all exterior events in the 
history of a young nation. 

I may not pass from the labours of these women 
without adverting to the work of Mrs. Nightin- 
gale, of Nelson, a wealthy and influential lady, 
who personally, and not by paid deputy, was 
found every morning at six o’clock serving coffee 
and tea to the soldiers in camp, and distributing 
literature at Gospel Temperance meetings. The 
soldiers realised that she had something of a 
mother’s interest in their best welfare. Who can 
estimate the blessing of young men being thus 
mothered in a far-off country 


TASMANIA. 


In Tasmania, from some local cause, the 
W.C.T.U. organisation had died out. Happily, 
the Grand Lodge of the Good Templars of the 
world had given me 2 commission making me 
their representative in every land, the only one 
ever bestowed. At Hobart I had to fall back on 
this “endorsement.” The local Templars heartily 
co-operated by making a procession seven blocks 
long, with music and accompaniment, to arouse 
public attention. For ten days and nights public 
meetings were held. The Governor's lady held 
a drawing-room meeting in the Residency ball- 
room, inviting two hundred ladies representing 
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the society of the place. Here the various 
departments of the Union efforts were ex- 
plained, and many influential women took up the 
work. Local unions were organised all over the 
colony, a convention held, a president elected, 
the departmental superintendents appointed, 
and in the four years which have since elapsed 
the work has developed into a permeating influ- 
ence through the colony, 


A SILVER MINE MISSION. 

While in this colony I heard of a new silver 
mine on the west coast, which had drawn to- 
gether about 3,000 men, with but very few 
women. Some members arranged for me to go 
there, but the resident missionary did not favour 
a meeting being held by a woman. The prophets 
(facetiously called “miner prophets”) pro- 
phesied failure. Against these predictions I 
went. The journey of 500 miles by land and 
sea involved serious suffering. as well as immi- 
nent perils. I arrived in the night, and, after 
walking a mile from the station through the 
mud, I reached the camp after dark. No one 
was ready to receive me, no lodgings were pro- 
vided, and there was no place for a meeting. A 
dilapidated store-room, partly floored, was found 
for me to sleep in, and in the morning I started 
out alone. The owner of the only hall declined 
to let me have it for less than six pounds a night; 
but, through the sympathetic kindness of an 
influential member, the church building was 
granted me free. Meeting a young man with 
the temperance blue ribbon on his coat, [ enlisted 
his sympathy for an open-air meeting. He 
brought an old flute, and we took up our position 
in a street where hundreds of men were passing. 
His flute was a villanous old affair, but it made 
a noise, and I sang to match. The men crowded 
around us, and we led the crowd to the church. 
It would not hold the numbers. At the close of 
the meeting, the first one to sign the pledge was 
the owner of the hall, who there and then gave 
it to us free of charge. Here for ten days were 
held afternoon and evening meetings, followed 
by prayer meetings, lasting sumetimes well 
towards midnight. About two hundred men 
signed the pledye and joined the Good Templars. 
Out of the fifty women living in the camp we 
organised an effective W.C.T.U., which has con- 
tinued to work till this date. 

At one of the meetings a poor wreck of a man, 
completely drunk, stood up and said, ‘‘I am a 
mother’s son. I want to warn these young men 
by my fall. I must sign the pledge.” I told 
him he was too drunk and asked him to come 
to-morrow. He replied that ‘it was now or 
never ;” and sign it he did, and asked all to 
pray for him. I never beheld a more complete 
effacement of manhood in a human countenance. 
As I left he came, with five other former 
drunkards, to the station, and presenting to me 
his photograph, he said, ‘This is what I looked 
like when [ was a man. [ shall he one again ; in 
heaven I want you to recogaise me.” 

How pitifully near in life are often the pathetic 
and the absurd ! 


AN EARTHQUAKE, 

I next found myself in a distant island city, 
the guest of a very zealous preacher who was 
organising a movement for a religious revival. 
At a preparatory meeting, while in carnest 
supplication, he impulsively prayed that by any 
sacrifice the community might be roused to a 
sense of religion, adding, “Oh Lord! send an 
varthquake to rouse us up!” The revivalist 
preacher arrived, the meetings were in full 
progress, when, one night about two o'clock, we 
were all awakened by a terrible shaking, and 
realised that an earthquake was under us. — It 
was the greatest one ever known there. We 
gathered in scanty night attire for prayer. The 
spire of the preacher’s church fell, and he, 
beheving the earthquake to be in answer to 
prayer, gave thanks publicly afterwards for the 
event he had prayed for Few, however, saw it in 
the saine light. - 

The catastrophe spread over an adjoining 
colony where an explosion was created in a 


theatre, causing the burn’ng of the scenery and 
wardrobes. An absurd action for four thousand 
pounds was commenced against the minister for 


causing this loss through his prayer. He was a 
good man, and had his wisdom equalled his zeal 
he would have been more useful, 


